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AUDREY  AND  JOHN 

CHAPTER  I 

THE   BISHOP'S   PRIZE 

"  UNCLE  WILL,  if  you're  not  terribly  busy,  could  I 
come  and  talk  to  you  a  bit  ?" 

Father  Leslie  was  taking  a  brief  bit  of  leisure  after 
a  hard  day's  parish  work.  But  he  looked  up  with  a 
smile  at  his  young  niece,  laid  down  his  paper,  and 
prepared  for  conversation. 

Audrey  slipped  into  the  big  arm-chair  opposite  her 
uncle.  She  made  a  pretty  picture  sitting  there  in  the 
big,  roomy  chair,  a  slim,  graceful  figure  in  a  blue 
cotton  frock,  with  long,  brown-stockinged  legs 
stretched  out  in  front  of  her,  the  sun  picking  out 
flecks  of  gold  in  her  hair. 

"  Well,  Audrey,  what's  the  matter  ?  You  look 
rather  serious,"  said  Father  Leslie. 

"  I  feel  serious,"  answered  Audrey.  "  You  see, 
this  is  what  happened.  The  last  week  of  term  a 
Bishop  came  to  talk  to  us  about  the  Oxford  Move 
ment." 

"  I  don't  see  why  that  should  affect  your  spirits," 
answered  her  uncle. 

"  Oh,  do  listen,  Uncle  Will;  I  haven't  got  to  the 
point  yet.  He  was  rather  nice,  quite  youngish,  and 
his  speech  was  simply  topping.  You  know  the  sort : 
while  it  goes  on  you  feel  as  if  nothing  else  mattered, 
and  you  wish  he'd  never  stop." 
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"  My  word,  Audrey,  you're  not  often  taken  like 
that.  What  happened  next  ? " 

"  No,  I  know  I'm  not.  Well,  we  do  have  rather  a 
lot  of  stuffy  old  men  who  come  and  make  speeches, 
but  this  was  quite  different.  This  one  seemed  to 
think  we  were  quite  as  important  as  grown-up 
people,  and  that  we'd  got  something  to  do.  He  told 
us  tons  of  things  we  didn't  know.  I'd  never  thought 
much  about  the  history  of  the  Church,  except  just 
the  first  beginnings  of  it  in  the  Acts,  which  we  did 
when  I  was  in  IVs.  Then  last  term  we  had  some 
awfully  interesting  classes  with  Seymour,  all  about 
St.  Columba  coming  over  from  Ireland  to  convert 
Scotland,  and  then  St.  Augustine  coming  from  Rome, 
and  all  that.  I  know  all  that  pretty  well.  Sey 
mour's  so  frightfully  interesting." 

"  And  who  may  Seymour  be  ?"  said  Father  Leslie. 

"  Oh,  I  thought  you  knew;  she's  Miss  Seymour, 
really — you'd  like  her  awfully,  Uncle  Will.  She 
took  History  honours  at  Oxford,  and  she's  quite 
young,  and  wears  rather  decent  things.  She's  Form 
Mistress  to  IVA,  which  I'm  in  now,  you  know.  You 
have  to  work  with  her.  She  simply  hates  anyone 
being  slack,  but  we  all  think  no  end  of  her." 

"  Well,  we  still  haven't  got  to  the  Bishop,"  said  her 
uncle  patiently,  reaching  for  the  tobacco-jar  on  the 
mantelpiece  to  fill  up  his  pipe  once  more,  "  and  I've 
got  Evensong  at  six." 

"  Sorry,  Uncle  Will,  but  I  was  just  explaining  to 
you  what  a  lot  I  do  know,  really,  before  getting  on 
to  the  Bishop,  because  I  must  say  I  didn't  know 
much  about  the  things  he's  so  keen  about,  and  that's 
where  I'm  in  rather  a  hole. 

"  Well,  his  speech  was  all  about  Church  things  in 
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the  last  hundred  years.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but 
somehow  at  school  you  don't  learn  much  about  recent 
things.  I  heard  one  of  the  VI th  say  that  when  Miss 
Dodd  (our  Head,  you  know)  wants  to  be  cutting,  she 
says,  '  Of  course  that's  far  too  recent  history  for  you 
to  know  anything  about.'  Rather  a  nasty  one  for 
the  Vlth,  isn't  it  ? 

"  Anyhow,  the  Bishop  told  us  any  amount  of 
things — about  how  the  Church  had  got  into  an  awful 
state,  and  nearly  died,  and  all  about  how  it  had 
revived,  and  the  men  who  did  it,  and  we  were  all 
simply  thrilled.  You  should  have  seen  the  school, 
Uncle  Will — everyone  simply  drinking  it  in,  and  not 
a  sound  in  the  big  hall.  The  Bishop  is  tall  and  thin, 
and  has  sort  of  very  piercing  dark  eyes.  He  wore  a 
purple  cassock  and  a  gorgeous  amethyst  cross.  He 
told  us  all  about  the  Oxford  Movement,  and  all  that 
these  men  had  gone  through,  and  then  at  the  end  he 
said,  '  Do  remember  that  it  is  up  to  you  to  pass  the 
torch  on — all  you  young  people  who  have  entered 
into  your  heritage  so  easily.  You  haven't  had  to 
suffer  for  your  faith — perhaps  you  never  will — but  at 
any  rate  you  can  see  to  it  that  the  cause  for  which 
these  men  suffered  so  bitterly  isn't  let  down  by  you/ 
I  remember  all  that  bit.  I  wish  you  could  have 
heard  it,  though;  I  can't  say  it  like  he  said  it. 
Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  we  must  first  take  real 
trouble,  and  be  sure  of  our  facts,  and  that,  if  Miss 
Dodd  approved,  he  would  like  to  offer  a  prize  for  the 
best  essay  on  the  Oxford  Movement.  Any  girl  could 
go  in  for  it  in  the  IVth,  Vth,  or  Vlth  Forms,  and  age 
would  be  taken  into  account. 

"  Miss  Dodd  was  very  pleased,  and  said  we  could 
read  it  up  in  the  holidays,  and  write  the  essays  the 
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first  week  of  term.  She'd  give  us  the  time  for  it,  and 
the  best  three  should  be  sent  to  the  Bishop  to  see/' 

"  Well,"  said  Uncle  Will,  "  I  think  it  was  a  splendid 
idea  of  the  Bishop's.  But  what's  the  trouble? 
You're  in  IVA  now,  aren't  you,  and  you've  always 
been  rather  good  at  writing  ?" 

"  The  trouble  is,"  answered  Audrey  disconsolately, 
"  that  I  was  frightfully  thrilled  at  the  time,  and  felt 
I'd  do  anything  on  earth  the  Bishop  wanted — start 
off  on  a  Crusade  or  anything.  But  when  I  come  to 
think  about  writing  a  decent  essay,  in  cold  blood,  I 
find  I  simply  don't  know  a  single  thing  about  it,  and 
can't  even  remember  most  of  the  people's  names  he 
talked  about .  Seymour  spoke  about  it  in  form  after 
wards,  and  said  we  could  talk  to  our  people  about  it, 
and  read  any  books  we  liked  in  the  holidays ;  but  I've 
been  looking  round  your  books,  Uncle  Will,  and  I 
think  they  all  look  most  fearfully  stodgy — I  shall 
never  be  able  to  make  a  decent  essay  out  of  them, 
and  I  did  so  want  to  do  it.  Seymour  would  have 
been  pleased,  too.  She  doesn't  talk  a  lot  about 
religion,  but  you  always  feel  she  cares  frightfully. 
What  shall  I  do  about  it,  Uncle  Will  ?  Hullo,  here's 
John  !" 

The  green  sunblind  over  the  French  window  of 
Father  Leslie's  study  was  pushed  aside,  and  a  slight 
figure  in  white  flannels  appeared. 

"  Hullo,  Audrey  !  What  are  you  fugging  in  here 
for  ?"  John  enquired  of  his  sister,  as  he  entered. 

"  Hullo,  John  !  You  do  look  hot,"  answered  his 
sister.  "  Come  in  if  you  like,  but  I'm  talking  over 
something  awfully  serious  with  Uncle  Will." 

John  grinned,  and  coming  into  the  room,  which 
felt  cool  after  the  blazing  sun  outside,  lay  down  full 
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length  on  the  hearth-rug,  with  his  arms  under  his 
head,  prepared  to  give  the  weight  of  his  advice  on 
the  subject  under  discussion. 

He  was  a  tall,  thin  boy,  with  grey  eyes,  the  long, 
black  lashes  of  which  troubled  him  considerably,  as 
he  was  afraid  they  looked  girlish.  However,  now 
he  was  in  the  top  form  at  his  "  prep."  school,  and, 
what  he  thought  far  more  important,  Captain  of  the 
School  Cricket  XI,  he  could  afford  to  ignore  remarks 
on  this  subject.  Also,  a  friend  who  had  been  rash 
enough  to  tell  him  that  he  had  heard  him  called  "  a 
pretty  boy  "  had  suffered  considerably  for  it  at 
John's  hands.  So  that  he  now  stood  well  in  the 
school  world,  and,  though  not  conceited,  certainly 
considered  that  his  opinion  on  most  matters  was 
worth  having.  Besides,  was  he  not  going  to  Win 
chester  next  term,  and  already  in  his  own  eyes  a 
"  Wykehamist "? 

"  We  won,"  he  volunteered.  "  It  was  our  village 
against  Hamley,  you  know.  Hamley  wasn't  much 
good,  though,  except  the  parson  from  there,  and  he 
was  a  Cambridge  cricket  Blue.  He  got  me  out  for 
fifteen.  Just  as  I'd  got  my  eye  in,  too,"  added  John 
regretfully. 

"  Fifteen  wasn't  bad,"  said  Audrey.  "  But  do 
be  quiet,  John,  while  Uncle  Will  and  I  finish.  The 
Evensong  bell  will  ring  in  a  minute.  Well,  Uncle 
Will,  what  do  you  think  I'd  better  do  about  it — 
chuck  the  whole  thing  ?" 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  said  her  uncle.  "  You  say 
you  may  talk  to  your  people  about  it,  as  well  as  read. 
How  would  this  be  ?  I've  been  let  in  for  giving 
lectures  on  the  Oxford  Movement  in  Carchester  this 
autumn,  and  I've  been  reading  it  up.  If  you  like, 
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I'll  talk  to  you  about  it  about  twice  a  week  during 
the  holidays.  We  could  run  through  it  all,  I  think, 
and  it  would  help  my  lectures  to  have  to  make  them 
into  'milk  for  babes.'  John  can  come  and  listen 
too,  if  he  likes — he's  rather  keen  on  history." 

"  Who  're  you  calling  'babes'?"  replied  John. 
"  I  shall  be  thirteen  these  holidays,  and  Audrey's 
fourteen  and  a  half.  Still,  if  it's  about  the  Oxford 
Movement  I  don't  mind  coming.  Our  Head's  keen 
about  it.  I  heard  him  talking  to  Jevons,  our  Form 
Master.  Jevons  only  came  down  from  Oxford  last 
year.  He  got  his  footer  Blue,  and  a  first  in  Greats, 
and  he  seemed  keen  too,  something  about  a  centen 
ary,  they  were  saying. 

"  But  what's  it  all  about,  Audrey  ?  .  .  .  Oh,  an 
essay.  Rather  decent  of  your  Bishop  to  be  giving 
a  prize.  I  don't  see  ours  doing  it.  He's  a  funny 
old  bird,  with  a  long  beard.  He  doesn't  seem  very 
keen  about  anything  when  he  comes  for  Confirma 
tions — only  jaws  about  the  dangers  of  ritual.  I 
rather  like  ritual  myself,"  added  John  patronizingly, 
"  but,  of  course,  most  of  the  fellows  don't  care  a  hang 
about  it  one  way  or  the  other,  so  the  old  chap  rather 
wastes  his  breath." 

"Evensong  bell!"  ejaculated  their  uncle.  "I 
must  hurry.  All  right,  you  two — we'll  start  our 
talks  tomorrow  at  five-thirty,  under  the  cedar  on  the 
lawn." 


CHAPTER   II 

PURITAN  DAYS 

HALF-PAST  four  the  following  day  saw  Audrey  and 
John  under  the  big  cedar  tree  on  the  Vicarage  lawn. 
It  was  a  favourite  place  of  theirs — shady  and  cool 
even  on  a  hot  August  day,  such  as  this,  when  the  heat 
shimmered  over  the  close-cropped  lawn  and  the 
herbaceous  border  beyond  it. 

Audrey  had  brought  a  deck-chair  for  her  uncle,  and 
she  herself  leant  back  against  the  thick  trunk  of  the 
old  tree,  with  John  lying  on  the  grass  beside  her. 

Presently  they  saw  their  uncle  come  out  of  the 
house  and  stroll  over  the  lawn  towards  them. 

"  Come  along,  Uncle  Will,"  said  Audrey;  "  here's 
a  chair  for  you,  and  we're  all  ready." 

"  That's  right,"  said  her  uncle,  stretching  out  his 
long  limbs  in  the  deck-chair.  "I'm  not  sorry  to  get 
into  a  cool  spot.  I  had  to  go  to  the  White  Farm  this 
morning,  to  see  young  Anstey  there.  I  walked  back 
across  the  fields,  and  it  was  extraordinarily  hot." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  Anstey  ?"  asked  John. 
"  He  didn't  turn  up  at  cricket  yesterday,  and  last 
year  he  was  in  the  XI.  I  forgot  to  ask  why  he 
wasn't  there." 

"  Lungs,  poor  chap,"  answered  his  uncle.  "I'm 
arranging  to  send  him  to  a  sanatorium;  that'll  give 
him  a  chance,  anyhow.  Well,  now  we'd  better  start, 
hadn't  we  ?  John,  you  needn't  stop  if  you  get 
bored.  This  is  Audrey 's  show,  really. ' ' 
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"  I  shan't  be  bored,"  said  John  firmly. 

Though  he  wouldn't  have  confessed  to  it,  he  had 
an  enormous  admiration  for  his  uncle,  who  was  both 
an  athlete  and  a  scholar,  and  who  yet  never  talked 
down  to  boys  or  treated  them  like  small  children,  as 
some  men  he  knew  were  apt  to  do. 

"  Fire  away,  Uncle  Will.  We  can  ask  questions, 
can't  we  ?" 

"  Certainly  you  can,"  said  his  uncle.  "  Well,  you 
want  to  know  all  about  the  Oxford  Movement,  and 
I'll  try  and  tell  you.  We've  got  to  go  back  rather  a 
long  way,  and  the  first  part  may  be  a  bit  dull.  Still, 
you  both  rather  like  history,  don't  you  ? 

"  You  know  about  the  Reformation,  I  expect  ?  So 
I  won't  say  much,  except  that  at  the  Reformation 
the  English  Church  refused  any  longer  to  accept  the 
Pope's  jurisdiction.  The  Eastern  Church  had  done 
this  long  ago,  in  about  A.D.  noo,  and  now  the  Church 
of  England  followed  suit." 

"  Half  a  minute,  Uncle  Will,"  said  Audrey — 
"  who  belongs  to  the  Eastern  Church,  and  what's  it 
like?"  £ 

"  The  greater  part  of  the  Christian  Churches  in 
Eastern  Europe,  such  as  Greece,  and  Russia — poor 
persecuted  Russia,  where  the  Bolshevists  are  trying 
to  stamp  out  Christianity  altogether." 

"Will  they?  "asked  John. 

"They  cannot,"  answered  Father  Leslie  firmly. 
"  Persecution  never  yet  stamped  out  religion,  and 
always  '  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  has  been  the  seed 
of  the  Church.'  You  asked  me  what  the  Eastern 
Church  is  like,  Audrey.  Very  much  like  our  own. 
It  is  almost  exactly  the  same  in  doctrine,  and  there  is 
great  hope  that  before  very  long  the  barrier  between 
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the  Eastern  Church  and  ours  will  be  removed  alto 
gether. 

' '  Well,  to  go  on  about  the  Reformation.  Although 
we  broke  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Western  Church 
because  the  power  of  the  Pope  had  grown  beyond  all 
limits,  yet  the  English  Church  was  very  careful 
indeed  not  to  lose  its  Catholic  heritage,  but  claimed 
that  its  members  were,  as  it  was  said  then,  '  as  good 
Catholic  children  of  God  as  in  any  realm  chris 
tened.  .  .  .'  Is  that  all  clear  ?" 

"  Well,"  said  Audrey,  "  I  think  I  know,  really; 
but  what  exactly  do  you  mean  by  Catholic  heritage  ? " 

"  You  know  what  we  mean  by  the  Apostolic 
succession  ?"  said  her  uncle. 

"  Yes,  I  know  that.  It  means  that  the  Bishops 
were  all  consecrated  by  other  Bishops,  and  those 
by  others,  right  back  to  the  Apostles,  without  a 
break." 

"  Yes,  that's  right.  Well,  at  the  Reformation  the 
Apostolic  succession  was  very  carefully  preserved, 
and  that  means  also  that  we  have  the  true  Sacra 
ments.  All  our  priests  have  always  been  ordained 
by  a  Bishop,  who  alone  has  the  power  to  ordain 
priests  and  give  them  authority  to  administer  the 
Sacraments. 

"  Now,  suppose,  John,  you  went  into  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel  when  they  were  having  their  Communion 
Service.  Would  it  be  the  same  as  ours  ?" 

"  I — well,  I'm  not  quite  sure  about  it,"  answered 
John  doubtfully.  "  I  don't  think  so." 

"  No,  it  wouldn't,  because  the  Wesleyans,  and  all 
the  dissenting  sects,  broke  off  from  the  main  body 
of  the  Church,  and  did  not  keep  the  Apostolic  suc 
cession.  So  that  their  ministers  have  not  the  power 
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to  consecrate  the  Bread  and  Wine  at  Mass  or  to  give 
Absolution. 

"  But,  as  I  was  saying,  our  Church  kept  the 
necessary  things  which  made  her  still  a  true  part  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  It  was  a  very  difficult  time, 
and  only  the  courage  of  a  few  men  saved  us  from 
becoming  simply  a  Protestant  sect.  There  were 
always  a  few,  though  at  times  there  were  very  few, 
and  the  majority  would  have  been  quite  glad  if  the 
Church  had  become  Protestant.  But  all  through 
there  were  great  and  good  men  who  held  on  to  the 
truth.  There  were  Hooker  and  Bishop  Andre wes 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  and  a  little  later  in  the 
seventeenth  century  the  poet  George  Herbert,  and 
Archbishop  Laud — who  was  a  martyr  for  his  faith — 
and  a  good  many  others." 

"  Uncle  Will,  why  do  some  people  call  Charles  I  a 
martyr  ? "  asked  Audrey.  "  The  history  books  make 
out  he  was  rather  weak." 

"  History  books  aren't  always  to  be  relied  on, 
Audrey.  Charles  I  wasn't  a  strong  enough  man  for 
those  stormy  times,  nor  a  judicious  ruler.  But  he 
died  for  his  Church,  if  ever  a  man  did — hounded  to 
death  by  those  grim  Puritans,  who  wanted  to  stamp 
out  the  Catholic  faith  from  England  for  ever.  After 
his  death  came  a  terrible  time  for  England.  Puritans 
in  power  everywhere,  even  the  churches  in  their  hands 
to  a  great  extent,  all  joy  in  religion  lost,  and  even 
the  most  innocent  pleasures  forbidden.  As  for  the 
destruction  which  Cromwell  and  his  followers  carried 
out  in  the  churches — well,  one  hardly  dares  think 
of  it." 

"  What  did  they  do  ?"  asked  John. 

"  They  threw  out  the  stone  altars  everywhere,  and 
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the  fonts/*  replied  Father  Leslie.  "  They  smashed 
Up  every  statue  and  every  crucifix  they  could  lay 
hands  on,  and  all  the  beautiful  old  glass.  There's 
hardly  an  ancient  church  in  England  or  Scotland 
that  hasn't  suffered  at  their  hands." 

"  I  wish  I'd  been  there/'  said  John.  "  Wouldn't 
I  just  have  fought  on  the  Royalist  side  for  King 
Charles,  and  tried  to  stop  them  smashing  up  every 
thing.  I  can't  think  why  they  wanted  to." 

"  It  was  because  they  hated  the  Church  and  the 
Sacraments.  Why,  they  even  made  it  a  penal  offence 
to  keep  Christmas  Day.  It's  easy  enough  to  see 
why  the  Puritans  threw  out  the  altars  and  fonts.  It 
was  because  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  Holy  Sacra 
ments,  of  course ;  it  all  makes  you  think  of  that  bit 
in  the  Psalms,  '  And  now  they  break  down  all  the 
carved  work  thereof  with  axes  and  hammers. '  Still, 
remember  that  there  were  always  some  who  kept 
true,  and  who  handed  on  the  torch,  as  your  Bishop 
said,  Audrey.  Just  as  we  feel  quite  sure  that  what 
ever  the  Bolshevists  may  do,  there  will  be  some  in 
Russia  to  keep  the  faith  alive  and  hand  it  on.  Then 
came  the  Restoration.  Things  were  better  for  the 
Church  after  that.  But  the  Puritans  had  done  their 
work  pretty  thoroughly,  and  Charles  II  and  his  Court 
didn't  help  much." 

"  Why  not,  Uncle  Will  ?  He  was  the  son  of  King 
Charles  the  martyr;  you'd  have  thought  he'd  have 
cared  tremendously. ' ' 

"I'm  afraid  Charles  II  didn't  care  tremendously 
about  anything,  except  his  pleasures,  unfortunately. 
You  know,  if  the  bow  is  pulled  too  tightly  one  way 
it  springs  back  the  other.  England  was  tired  to 
death  of  Puritanism,  which  taught  that  every 
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pleasure  was  sinful,  and  at  the  Restoration  the  King, 
the  Court,  and  the  people,  to  a  great  extent,  gave 
themselves  up  to  enjoyment  and  forgot  everything 
else." 

"Well,  what's  the  harm  of  enjoyment  ?"  asked 
John. 

"  No  harm  at  all,  John,  if  first  things  are  kept  first. 
For  instance,  I  don't  try  to  stop  the  things  you  enjoy 
doing  in  the  holidays — cricket  and  picnics  and  so  on 
-do  I?" 

"  Rather  not, "  said  John.  "  I  always  think  you're 
awfully  decent  about  the  things  we  like." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  his  uncle.  "I'm  glad 
you  do.  But  if  I  found  that  you  didn't  want  to 
go  to  Mass  on  Sundays,  and  slacked  about  doing 
nothing  except  go  to  the  pictures,  you'd  find  it  a 
very  different  story." 

John  grinned,  but  said  nothing. 

"  After  Charles  II  came  James  II,  who  cared  more 
about  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party  than 
anything  else,  and  who  was  finally  deposed  in  favour 
of  William  of  Orange  and  his  wife  Mary,  daughter  of 
James  I. 

"  What  happened  then  about  the  Church  ?" 

"  Well,  you've  had  a  fairly  stiff  bit  of  history  for 
the  first  day,  and  I  don't  want  to  put  you  off,"  said 
Father  Leslie,  "  so  we'll  leave  the  Non-jurors  till 
tomorrow.  Would  you  like  to  come  up  the  river  ?" 

"  Rather,"  answered  Audrey  and  John  simultane 
ously.  ' '  It  '11  be  topping  on  the  river. ' ' 

"  All  right.  Well,  wait  till  I  change  into  flannels," 
said  their  uncle,  disappearing  into  the  house  as  he 
spoke. 


CHAPTER   III 

THE   CHURCH  ASLEEP 

"  OXFORD  MOVEMENT  again  this  evening,"  said 
Father  Leslie,  after  lunch  three  days  later — "  that 
is,  if  you  still  want  to  go  on  with  it  ?  I  was  afraid 
it  was  a  bit  stiff  for  you  last  time." 

"  No,  it  wasn't,  really,"  answered  Audrey.  "  I 
went  over  it  in  my  head  after,  and  I  think  I've  got  it 
pretty  clear — how  nearly  the  Puritans  killed  the 
Church  and  how  there  were  always  some  left  to  keep 
it  alive.  Are  you  coming,  John  ?" 

"  Yes,  I'm  coming,"  said  John.    "  I  rather  liked  it." 

"I've  got  an  idea,  Kathleen,"  said  Father  Leslie 
to  his  sister,  who  lived  at  the  Vicarage  and  kept  house 
for  him.  "  What  about  taking  these  two  to  see 
Winchester  Cathedral  and  on  to  Romsey  Abbey  ?  I 
think  it  might  help  their  ideas  about  the  continuity 
of  the  Church,  and  the  Oxford  Movement,  too,  to  see 
Winchester  and  Romsey." 

"  That's  a  good  plan,"  said  his  sister.  "  I  hope 
you'll  take  me,  though  I'm  not  attending  the 
classes." 

"  Rather,  Aunt  Kathleen,"  broke  in  John.  "  We 
want  you.  It's  much  better  fun  when  you  come. 
Uncle  Will's  so  apt  to  get  caught  by  some  parson, 
and  then  he's  not  much  good  to  us." 

"  There's  gratitude  for  you,"  laughed  his  uncle. 
"  Never  mind;  we'll  arrange  it  for  early  next  week, 
Kathleen." 
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Soon  after  tea,  Father  Leslie  took  his  way  to  the 
cedar  tree,  and  there  found,  not  only  Audrey  and 
John,  but  his  sister  also. 

"  I  thought  I'd  come  and  rub  up  my  Church 
history/'  she  said.  "  You  don't  mind,  Will  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit,  only  I  think  you  know  it  all.  Now,  to 
begin.  Well,  in  the  eighteenth  century  things  went 
from  bad  to  worse.  It  really  seemed  as  though  the 
Church  was  slowly  dying.  Still,  there  were  always 
some  who  kept  a  little  flame  alight.  There  were  the 
Non-jurors,  the  Bishops  who,  having  taken  the  Oath 
of  Supremacy  to  James  I,  felt  it  against  their  con 
science  to  take  it  to  William  of  Orange,  and  who 
always  kept  the  old  High  Church  view — as  it  was 
called — and  a  few  others  also.  But,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  Church  life  was  nearly  extinct." 

"  What  was  it  like,  Uncle  Will  ?" 

"  Well,  to  begin  with,  in  most  churches  Holy 
Communion  was  only  celebrated  three  or  four  times 
a  year,  and  the  number  of  communicants  got  smaller 
and  smaller.  On  Easter  Day,  in  the  year  1810,  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  there  was  only  one  Celebration 
of  Holy  Communion  and  only  six  communicants. 
As  for  the  state  of  the  churches  themselves,  you  can 
hardly  imagine  what  they  were  like.  Have  you  ever 
seen  a  square  pew  ?"• 

"  No,  never,"  said  Audrey  and  John. 

"  I  have  once,"  said  their  aunt.  "  I  was  a  small 
child  of  about  six,  and  my  father  took  me  to  spend 
a  Sunday  with  a  friend  of  his  in  Sussex.  He  was  the 
Squire  of  the  place,  and  we  all  sat  in  the  Squire 'spew— 
a  great  square  place,  with  Chippendale  chairs  all  round 
and  a  big  stove  in  the  middle.  I  couldn't  see  over 
the  top  at  all,  and  thought  it  a  most  dreary  place." 
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'  Yes/'  said  Father  Leslie;  "  and,  of  course,  even 
then  it  was  nothing  like  as  bad  as  churches  had  been. 
Fifty  years  before  that  most  of  the  churches  were 
utterly  neglected,  dirty  and  uncared  for,  and  in  some 
of  those  square  pews  people  even  played  cards  during 
the  service." 

"  Uncle  Will,  how  awful !"  said  Audrey. 

"  Will,  do  you  remember  our  old  Uncle  Henry  ?" 
asked  his  sister. 

"  Yes,  very  well.     Why?" 

"Because  I've  just  remembered  a  story  he  told 
me,  of  how  his  old  aunt  used  to  give  him  and  his 
brother  chestnuts  to  roast  at  the  stove  in  their  pew 
during  the  sermon.  He  said  she  was  a  dear,  good 
old  lady,  and  she  used  to  say,  '  Not  during  the 
service,  boys,  only  during  the  sermon  ' ;  and  he  re 
membered  how  the  chestnuts  used  to  burst  suddenly 
sometimes  and  startle  the  congregation,  and  how  he 
poked  them  out  of  the  stove  with  his  prayer  book." 

"I  should  have  liked  that,"  said  John  thoughtfully. 

"  You  wouldn't  really,  John.  They  meant  no 
harm  at  all,  but  you  wouldn't  really  like  to  behave 
like  that  in  God's  house.  Just  think  of  the  difference 
between  that  and  a  High  Mass  as  we  have  it  now." 

"  Tell  us  some  more  about  the  churches,"  said 
Audrey. 

"  Well,  if  you'd  gone  into  one  of  them,  you  would 
have  seen  a  huge  pulpit  blocking  up  the  chancel. 
They  were  called  '  three  deckers.'  The  preacher  was 
at  the  top,  the  curate  underneath,  and  the  clerk 
underneath  him.  The  clerk  made  the  responses,  and 
was  often  the  only  person  who  did.  You  could 
hardly  see  the  altar  because  the  pulpit  hid  it,  and 
when  you  did,  it  was  a  miserable  little  table,  generally 
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covered  with  a  shabby  red  cloth,  often  moth-eaten 
and  dusty,  and,  as  often  as  not,  the  churchwardens 
used  to  put  their  hats  and  coats  on  it  during  service/' 

'You're  not  pulling  our  legs,  are  you?"  said 
John  suspiciously." 

"  Every  word  of  it's  absolutely  true,"  answered 
Father  Leslie  emphatically,  "  and  worse  things  still. 
In  some  country  churches  everything  was  so  mil 
dewed  and  rotten  that  toads  crawled  in  and  out  of 
the  worm-eaten  pews.  Most  of  the  beautiful  old 
stone  fonts  had  been  taken  out  of  the  churches  and 
used  as  garden  ornaments  or  drinking-troughs. 
Baptism  was  very  much  neglected  and  generally 
performed  in  private  houses,  not  in  church.  The 
churchyards,  too,  were  in  a  terrible  state,  all  over 
grown  with  weeds  and  rank  grass,  and  utterly 
neglected." 

"  But  why  did  they  let  it  get  like  that  ?"  asked 
Audrey. 

"  It  was  still  the  result  of  Puritan  influence. 
Don't  you  see,  Audrey,  that  what  the  Puritans  and 
the  Protestant  party  at  the  Reformation  had  wanted 
to  bring  about  had  very  nearly  happened  ?  They 
had  brought  in  a  low  view  of  the  Sacraments.  They 
had  denied  our  Lord's  presence  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament ;  therefore  the  result  of  that  was  that  they 
felt  no  need  to  reverence  the  altar,  which  is  his  earthly 
throne.  They  didn't  believe,  either,  in  Baptismal 
Regeneration — that  in  Baptism  all  stain  of  sin  is 
washed  away,  and  the  child  is  '  born  again  '  in  Christ 
— so  why  should  they  trouble  about  the  font  ?  In 
their  eyes  the  priesthood  of  the  Catholic  Church  did 
not  exist.  '  The  power  of  the  keys  ' — that  is,  the 
power  to  give  Absolution — had  been  forgotten,  so 
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that  a  dirty  surplice,  with  trouser  legs  showing 
below,  was  quite  enough  for  their  clergy;  a  cassock 
would  have  been  thought  too  priestly  looking.  As 
for  the  Mass  vestments,  the  use  of  these  had  entirely 
died  out,  together  with  the  view  of  the  Mass  as  a 
sacrifice.  You  see,  children,  all  this  neglect  of  the 
decency  of  worship  came  from  much  deeper  things. 
It  came  from  a  determined  attempt  to  throw  over 
board  all  the  Catholic  doctrine  which  linked  on  our 
Church  to  the  Catholic  Church  of  all  ages/' 

"  Uncle  Will,  what  do  you  mean  by  the  Mass  as  a 
sacrifice  ?"  asked  Audrey.  "  I  think  I  do  know,  but 
I  don't  think  I  could  explain  it." 

"It's  not  very  easy,"  said  Father  Leslie.  "  There 
are  the  two  aspects  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  you 
know,  Audrey :  the  Communion,  when  we  receive  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ — veiled  under  the  forms 
of  bread  and  wine — to  be  the  food  of  our  souls;  and 
the  sacrificial  side,  when  the  priest  re-presents  to  God 
the  Father  the  sacrifice  once  offered  on  Calvary,  and 
we  join  with  him  in  pleading  that  sacrifice  for  our 
selves  and  the  whole  Church.  It's  because  of  this 
side  that  we  go  to  be  present  at  Mass,  and  not .  only 
when  we  are  going  to  communicate. 

"  I  think  Bright 's  hymn  explains  it  best : 

'  '  One  offering,  single  and  complete, 

With  heart  and  voice  we  say, 

But  what  he  never  can  repeat, 

He  shows  both  day  by  day. 
'  '  His  manhood  pleads  where  now  it  lives 

On  Heaven's  eternal  throne, 

And  where  in  mystic  rite  he  gives 

His  presence  to  his  own. 
"  '  And  so  we  show  thy  death,  O  Lord, 

Till  thou  thyself  appear, 

And  feel,  when  we  approach  thy  board, 

We  have  an  altar  here.'  " 
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"  I  see,"  said  Audrey  thoughtfully.  "  They  had 
lost  nearly  everything  that  the  Church  had  believed, 
and  so  they  didn't  care  about  their  churches  any 
more.  How  awfully  sad,  Uncle  Will !  What  hap 
pened  to  stop  it  all  ?" 

"  Well,  first  came  the  Methodist  Revival,  which, 
as  has  been  said, '  swept  through  the  Church  and  out 
of  it.'  The  Wesleys,  Charles  and  John,  while  they 
were  still  at  Oxford,  began  to  try  and  revive  Church 
life.  It  is  rather  curious  to  think  that  it  was  because 
they  were  such  strict  Churchmen,  keeping  the  Church 
fasts  and  festivals  and  so  on,  that  they  were  nick 
named  '  Methodists.'  After  they  were  ordained, 
the  Wesleys,  especially  John  Wesley,  did  a  mar 
vellous  work,  preaching  all  over  the  country  and 
converting  thousands.  But,  as  so  often  happens,  his 
enthusiasm  was  suspected,  and  the  Bishops  and 
clergy  poured  cold  water  on  his  efforts.  Wesley  lost 
patience  and,  though  he  never  really  left  the  Church 
himself,  he  broke  with  it  practically  by  ordaining 
men  himself  against  all  Catholic  usage,  and  after  his 
death  his  followers  set  up  a  Church  of  their  own, 
which  was,  of  course,  in  schism." 

"  What's  schism  ?"  asked  John. 

"  It  comes  from  the  same  word  as  '  scissors,'  and 
means  '  a  cutting  off.'  Schismatics  are  those  who 
have  broken  off  from  the  Catholic  Church,  as  the 
Wesleyans  did,  and  all  the  other  dissenting  bodies." 

"  It  was  a  thousand  pities  we  lost  the  Wesleyans," 
said  Aunt  Kathleen.  "I  can't  think  why  the 
Bishops  never  seem  able  to  deal  with  enthusiasm. 
You  see  it  again  and  again,  don't  you,  Will  ?  The 
Wesleys,  Father  Ignatius,  the  leaders  of  the  Oxford 
Movement  themselves,  Father  Dolling,  and  heaps  of 
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others.  The  one  idea  of  the  Bishops  has  always 
been  to  squash  enthusiasm.  You  can't  say  they're 
very  keen  about  the  Catholic  Movement  now, 
either." 

"No,"  said  Father  Leslie,  "you  can't.  Still, 
things  are  a  good  bit  better  than  they  were  in  that 
direction,  I  can  tell  you,  Kathleen.  And  you  have 
to  remember  that  we  can't  expect  very  much  while 
the  Bishops  are  appointed  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
who  may  be  of  any  religion  or  none. 

"  Well,  we  must  get  on  a  bit.  The  next  thing  that 
happened  was  an  Evangelical  Revival,  which  did  a 
good  deal  to  revive  true  religion,  but  didn't  touch  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  who  were  still  fast  asleep 
as  regards  religion.  John,  have  you  ever  read  '  Tom 
Brown's  Schooldays  '?  " 

"  Yes,  rather !"  said  John.  "  Schools  aren't  much 
like  that  now,  but  still,  it's  a  ripping  book.  What 
about  it,  Uncle  Will?" 

"  Well,  if  you've  read  it,  you'll  remember  the 
headmaster  in  it,  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby.  He  was  a 
fine  man,  keen  about  religion,  though  not  from  the 
Catholic  point  of  view.  He  wanted  to  join  up  with 
all  the  Nonconformists.  But  still,  he  was  awake  and 
keen,  which  was  more  than  most  people  were,  and  he 
said,  '  The  Church  as  it  now  stands  no  human  power 
can  save.' 

"  In  Parliament,  too,  the  Bishops  had  been  warned 
by  the  Prime  Minister  to  '  set  their  house  in  order/ 
for  there  were  great  schemes  afoot  for  confiscations 
from  the  Church,  and  already  ten  bishoprics  in 
Ireland  had  been  suppressed. 

"  The  Church  of  England  was  dying — only  a  spark 
of  life  remained.  And  there,  I'm  afraid,  we  must 
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leave  her  for  today/'  ended  Father  Leslie.  "  Not 
bored  yet,  Audrey  ?" 

"It's  a  bit  dry  sometimes,"  said  Audrey,  "  but 
it's  rather  thrilling  really,  and  I  do  want  to  know 
what  saved  it  when  it  all  seemed  too  far  gone  for  any 
thing.  Are  we  going  to  Winchester  tomorrow  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  so.  Well  start  about  ten.  Kath 
leen,  could  you  put  up  some  lunch  for  us,  and  we'll 
get  tea  at  Romsey  ?" 


CHAPTER  IV 

A  VISIT  TO  WINCHESTER 

TEN  O'CLOCK  next  morning  saw  the  Vicarage  party 
starting  off  on  their  expedition,  Father  Leslie  and 
his  sister  in  the  front  seat  of  the  car,  Audrey  and 
John  in  the  back. 

"  I  wish  I  could  drive,"  said  John.  "I'm  sure  I 
could.  Can't  I  try,  Uncle  Will  ?" 

"  Three  more  years  and  I'll  teach  you,"  said  his 
uncle.  "  You're  not  allowed  to  till  you're  seventeen, 
but  I'll  certainly  take  out  a  driving  licence  and  start 
you  then." 

"  What  about  me  ?"  said  Audrey. 

"Yes,  you  too,  Audrey,  as  soon  as  you're  seventeen. 
It's  a  useful  piece  of  knowledge  for  anyone.  Kath 
leen,  would  you  rather  drive  now  or  coming  back  ?" 

"  I  don't  mind;  coming  back,  I  think,  as  you've 
started.  Audrey,  look  at  that  cornfield.  Isn't  it  a 
lovely  colour  ?  The  corn  looks  nearly  ripe." 

On  they  drove  through  cornfields,  ripening  in  the 
August  sun,  through  woods  shading  the  road  and  at 
times  meeting  in  leafy  arches  overhead,  till  at  last 
they  found  themselves  on  the  high  ground  above 
Winchester,  looking  down  on  the  stately  old  city 
sleeping  in  the  sun. 

"  What  about  lunch  ? "  said  Father  Leslie.  "  This 
is  as  good  a  place  as  any,  don't  you  think,  Kath 
leen?"  And  soon  sandwiches  and  cake  were  un 
packed  and  enjoyed. 
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"  How  still  it  is !"  said  Miss  Leslie  as,  lunch  being 
finished,  the  children  roamed  about  the  short,  thyme- 
scented  turf,  while  Father  Leslie  smoked  a  meditative 
pipe. 

'  Yes,  it  all  looks  peaceful  enough/'  said  her 
brother.  "  Look  at  the  Cathedral  down  there. 
Doesn't  it  make  you  think  of  the  impregnable 
strength  of  the  Catholic  Church  ?  Think  of  all  the 
wars  and  the  factions  that  grand  old  place  has  seen, 
and  there  it  stands,  still  witnessing  to  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints. 

"  Well,  we'd  better  make  a  move.  Come  along, 
you  two  ";  and  in  they  packed  again,  and  were  soon 
driving  down  the  steep  streets  into  Winchester, 
and  having  parked  the  car  outside,  went  into  the 
Cathedral. 

"  I  haven't  been  here  for  ages,"  said  Miss  Leslie. 
"  I  wonder  if  it  is  much  altered." 

"  Yes,  it  is,"  said  Father  Leslie.  "  Altered  for  the 
better.  Now  we'll  start  round  this  way." 

Audrey  and  John  followed  him,  and  listened  with 
great  interest  as  he  showed  them  how  the  great 
church  had  been  built  and  added  to  through  the 
centuries. 

"  No  bad  building  in  those  days,"  he  said.  "  The 
men  who  built  our  cathedrals  built  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  put  their  best  into  it." 

"  Don't  they  now  ?"  said  John,  as  he  gazed  up  one 
of  the  long  aisles.  The  great  Cathedral  had  made 
an  impression  on  him,  just  at  the  age  when  a  boy's 
historical  sense  is  awaking,  and  he  felt  more  than  he 
could  express  of  the  spirit  of  the  place,  the  atmo 
sphere  created  by  centuries  of  prayer  and  work  for 
God. 
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"  Well,  I  can't  say  that  altogether,"  said  his  uncle. 
"  On  one  side  it's  a  money-grubbing  age.  But  one 
of  the  many  results  of  the  Oxford  Movement  has 
been  a  revival  of  architecture.  One  of  our  very  best 
modern  architects  said  that  he  wanted  his  churches 
to  be  places  where  people,  when  they  came  in,  felt 
they  must  kneel  down.  That's  the  spirit  we  need." 

Audrey  had  been  strolling  round  by  herself,  and 
now  the  others  came  up  to  her  and  found  her  peering 
into  one  of  the  chantries. 

"  Look  at  this  dear  little  chapel,"  she  said. 
"  There's  a  tomb  in  it,  and  a  little  altar." 

"  Yes,  it's  a  chantry  chapel.  In  old  days,  when 
the  head  of  any  great  family  died,  or  any  important 
person,  like  a  Bishop,  he  often  left  money  to  build 
and  endow  a  chantry  chapel  where  Masses  could  be 
said  for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 

"  Most  of  these  chantries  were  horribly  mutilated 
by  Cromwell  and  his  soldiers,  the  altars  destroyed 
and  most  of  the  statues." 

"Look  here,"  said  John;  "here's  a  poor  little 
fellow  in  this  niche  with  no  head,  and  the  next  niche 
to  him  is  empty." 

"  Yes,  but  look  round  the  side,"  said  his  aunt. 
"  They're  restoring  them.  Aren't  these  figures 
beautiful?  You  can't  say  that  they  are  any  less 
beautiful  than  the  old  ones.  The  saints  are  coming 
into  their  own  again. 

"  Will,  isn't  it  splendid  to  see  all  these  altars  re 
stored  ?  Every  chantry  has  its  own  altar  now,  and 
the  side-chapels  and  the  Lady  Chapel  all  in  use,  and 
all  in  such  perfect  taste." 

"  Yes,"  said  Father  Leslie.  "  It  is  very  different 
from  what  it  was  even  in  my  schooldays  here.  Now 
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come  into  the  choir,  and  I'll  show  you  some  modern 
work  there  which  will  bear  comparison  well  even 
with  the  old." 

He  led  the  way  into  the  choir,  and  made  the 
children  look  first  at  the  choir  stalls,  black  with 
antiquity,  and  then  at  the  modern  stone  reredos 
behind  the  altar. 

There  was  no  sense  of  contrast.  In  the  centre, 
dominating  all,  was  the  beautiful  stone  crucifix; 
above  and  below,  and  on  either  side,  the  saints  and 
martyrs  who  had  thought  their  life  well  lost  in  follow 
ing  their  crucified  Lord.  There  were  the  founders 
of  the  great  monastic  orders,  men  and  women ;  there 
were  the  virgin  martyrs  who  had  shed  their  blood 
for  Christ,  and  many  another  to  whose  names  the 
Church  gives  fitting  honour. 

"  Let's  kneel  down  here,"  said  Father  Leslie, 
"  and  pray  that  we  may  be  worthy  to  follow  in  their 
steps;"  and,  kneeling,  he  repeated  softly  the  Collect 
for  All  Saints'  Day. 

"  '  Grant  us  grace  so  to  follow  thy  blessed  saints,' ' 
he  repeated,  as  he  rose  from  his  knees.  "  What  a 
heritage  !  Carry  it  on,  you  two.  Don't  let  the  torch 
go  out  in  your  hands." 

"  But  what  can  we  do,  Uncle  Will  ?"  said  Audrey. 

"  What  can't  you  do,  if  once  you  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  vision  ?  You've  got  your  lives  before  you. 
You  can  give  them  to  fight  the  battle  for  our  Lord 
as  surely  as  any  of  these  did." 

"  What,  be  martyrs  ?"  said  John. 

"  Perhaps  not  martyrs  in  fact,  John,  but  there's 
got  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  martyrs  to  do  any  good. 
You  won't  find  it  easy  in  a  Public  School  to  be 
brave  enough  to  stand  up  for  the  right  always,  and 
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to  stick  to  your  religion  openly,  or  at  the  'Varsity 
either. 

"  Well,  we  must  go  on  now,  if  we're  to  get  to 
Romsey." 

At  the  west  door  the  children  turned  for  one  last 
look  up  the  great  majestic  nave  to  the  choir,  where 
the  sunbeams  sent  slanting  gleams  through  the  tall 
windows. 

Had  they  seen  something  of  the  "  Vision  Splendid," 
the  glory  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the  bride  of 
Christ  on  earth  ?  A  little,  perhaps;  only  they  them 
selves  knew  how  the  stately,  ancient  building,  slowly 
but  surely  regaining  its  old  life,  had  stirred  their 
hearts  to  feel  that  they  too  must  have  some  part  in 
the  work  of  "  restoring  the  old  waste  places,"  of 
rebuilding  Jerusalem  in  England's  green  and  pleasant 
land. 

"  Daily  Mass,  Kathleen,  do  you  see  ?"  said  Father 
Leslie,  looking  at  the  notice-board  on  their  way 
out. 

"  Yes,  and  they  had  a  High  Mass  on  Corpus  Christi, 
and  Confessions  are  heard  regularly.  It  seems 
wonderful;  it  would  not  have  been  possible  a  few 
years  ago,  would  it  ?" 

"  No;  and  it  takes  a  fair  amount  of  courage  now, 
I  should  say,  for  those  responsible.  After  all, 
Kathleen,  we  go  pegging  along  in  a  country  parish 
and  get  out  of  heart  sometimes,  but  it  cheers  one 
wonderfully  to  see  how  Catholic  life  is  coming  back, 
even  to  our  cathedrals,  doesn't  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  does;  and  one  of  the  very  best  things  is 
having  done  away  with  paying  to  be  shown  round, 
don't  you  think  ?  That  absolutely  killed  any  at 
mosphere  of  prayer." 
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"  Yes;  Chester  led  the  way  in  that,  I  think— all 
honour  to  it — and  nearly  all  the  cathedrals  have 
followed  suit  now." 

Soon  they  were  in  the  car  again,  and  now  the  road 
became  even  more  beautiful  than  before,  as  they 
drove  through  deeply  shaded  roads,  the  sun  glinting 
through  the  woods  on  either  side. 

At  Romsey  Abbey  they  were  greeted  by  a  verger, 
whom  they  soon  found  to  be  worth  cultivating,  for 
he  obviously  loved  the  old  Abbey  and  had  its 
history  at  his  finger-tips. 

Slowly,  under  his  guidance,  they  wandered  round. 
They  saw  the  beautiful  old  Norman  nave,  the 
clerestory  with  its  unusual  mingling  of  Norman  and 
early  English  work,  the  remains  of  the  old  Saxon 
church,  and  even  a  Saxon  crucifix  which  had  sur 
vived  the  storms.  Very  vividly  their  guide  de 
scribed  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery,  and  the 
nuns,  whose  earthly  home  this  had  been,  turned 
adrift  into  the  world. 

"  What  a  shame  !"  said  John  fiercely.  "  I  hate 
that  Henry  VIII." 

"  Poor  nuns,"  said  Audrey.  "  How  awful  it 
must  have  been  for  them  !" 

"Awful  indeed  !"  said  her  uncle;  "and  for  the 
poor,  too,  whose  best  friends  they  had  been.  There 
was  no  one  now  to  whom  they  could  turn  to  have 
their  wounds  dressed  and  their  children  taught. 
They  were  left  very  desolate  when  the  monks  and 
nuns  were  driven  away." 

"  Will  they  ever  come  back  to  Romsey,  Uncle 
WiU  ?" 

"  Who  knows  ?"  said  Father  Leslie.  "  Stranger 
things  have  happened.  Anyhow,  the  monks  and 
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nuns  have  come  back  to  our  Church.  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  things,  among  many  great  things, 
that  the  Oxford  Movement  has  doner— the  restora 
tion  of  the  Religious  Orders  in  the  Church  of 
England." 

"  Aunt  Hilary's  a  Sister/'  said  Audrey.  "  I'm 
glad  of  that,  but  I  don't  think  I  should  like  to  be 
one." 

"  It's  not  a  question  of  liking,"  her  aunt  broke  in, 
rather  suddenly.  "  I  can  assure  you,  Audrey,  Aunt 
Hilary  didn't  '  like  '  it  in  heaps  of  ways." 

"Why  ever  did  she  do  it,  then?"  said  John. 
"  They  don't  shove  people  into  convents  now,  like 
they  used  to,  do  they  ?" 

"  No,  they  certainly  don't.  But  Hilary  felt  that 
our  Lord  had  called  her  to  that  life  and  no  other. 
No  one  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  the  world  more 
than  she  did,  but  she  felt  she  had  to  go.  It's  all 
nonsense  to  say  that  people  go  into  monasteries  and 
convents  because  they're  tired  of  the  world.  Almost 
without  exception,  those  who  are  called  to  the 
Religious  Life  would  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
world  and  done  very  well  in  it." 

"  Then,  isn't  it  rather  a  pity  to  give  it  up,  when 
they  might  have  done  good  work  ?"  asked  Audrey. 

"  Ask  any  missionary,  Audrey,  or  any  priest  in 
the  slums  what  he  feels  about  it.  Ten  to  one  he'll 
tell  you  that  there's  a  demand  far  beyond  the  supply 
for  Religious,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  because  it's 
the  life  of  sacrifice  which  really  tells." 

"I  see,"  said  Audrey  thoughtfully.  "Well,  I 
hope  I  shan't  have  to  be  one." 

Her  aunt  laughed.  "  You  don't  find  Aunt  Hilary 
very  miserable,  do  you  ?"  she  said. 
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"  No,  rather  not/'  said  both  children.     "  I  wonder 
why  that  is." 

"  Here's  a  good  shop  for  tea/'  said  Father  Leslie. 
"  Come  along.  I  tell  you  what  strikes  me,  Kath 
leen/'  he  said,  as  they  proceeded  to  begin  their  tea: 
"  I  think  a  minor  side-line  in  our  activities  might 
be  to  agitate  for  the  proper  instruction  of  the  vergers 
who  show  people  round  cathedrals  and  abbeys. 
That  man  today  was  splendid.  He  knew  his  Church 
history,  and  he'd  got  the  whole  spirit  of  the  thing. 
He  must  do  a  great  deal  of  good  by  explaining  to 
the  British  tripper  the  continuity  of  the  Church,  and 
that  ours  in  England  wasn't  started  by  Henry  VIII. 
But  I've  heard  some  vergers  lately,  one  at  a  cathedral 
and  one  at  an  abbey  church,  talking  arrant  nonsense 
about  the  monks  and  their  lives.  One  was  taking  a 
party  of  schoolboys  round,  and  if  any  of  them  had  a 
dawning  vocation,  I  should  think  that  man  might 
choke  him  off.  It  was  a  Benedictine  abbey.  It 
might  have  been  Trappist,  or  more  so,  from  his 
description.  Anything  less  like  the  Benedictine 
rule  I  can  hardly  imagine.  It  ought  to  be  stopped. 
I  can't  think  how  the  Deans  allow  it. 

"  Have  an  ice  to  finish  up  with,  you  two  ?  And 
then  we  must  be  getting  home." 

It  was  evening  before  they  reached  the  Vicarage, 
and  the  setting  sun  caught  the  cross  on  the  spire 
of  the  village  church  till  it  shone  like  gold. 

"  Well,  we've  had  a  good  day,  haven't  we  ?" 
Father  Leslie  said,  "  and  I  think  you've  got  hold 
of  some  ideas  which  will  be  useful  to  you." 

"  It's  been  topping,"  said  John.  "  Thanks 
awfully,  Uncle  WiU";  and  Audrey  joined  her  thanks 
with  his. 
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"  Look  at  the  cross  on  the  spire/*  she  said,  as  she 
turned  to  go  in;  "  it's  all  gold." 

'"So  when  the  call  to  follow  Christ  sounds  clear, 
Take  up  thy  cross;  tread  where  thy  Saviour  trod. 
Thou  may'st  look  on  and  see  that  cross  at  last, 
Radiant  and  glorious,  bathed  in  light  from  God/  ' 

murmured  Aunt  Kathleen,  half  to  herself.  And 
her  young  niece  looked  up  at  the  golden  cross  once 
more,  and  went  in  silently. 


CHAPTER  V 

TRACTS  FOR  THE  TIMES 

THE  next  Saturday  was  wet;  all  day  long  the  rain 
poured  down,  and  the  roses  hung  draggled  heads 
and  shed  their  petals  mournfully. 

"  What  a  perfectly  awful  day !"  said  Audrey. 
"  No  cedar  tree  today.  Can  we  come  to  the  study, 
Uncle  WiU  ?" 

"Yes.  That'll  be  all  right.  Half-past  five 
punctually.  We  ought  to  get  well  into  the  Oxford 
Movement  today,  and  I  want  to  go  right  ahead 
till  Evensong." 

So  at  five-thirty  they  all  assembled  in  the  study — 
John  on  a  stool  by  the  window,  where  the  wet  roses 
tapped  against  the  panes,  as  if  they,  too,  wanted  to 
come  in ;  Father  Leslie  and  his  sister  in  the  two  big 
arm-chairs;  and  Audrey  on  the  rug,  leaning  back 
against  her  aunt's  knees. 

"  Where  had  we  got  to  exactly  ?"  Father  Leslie 
asked. 

"  The  Church  was  dying,"  said  John  cheerfully. 
"  It's  a  jolly  good  thing  it  didn't,  or  where  would 
you  have  been,  Uncle  Will  ?" 

"Can't  imagine,"  said  his  uncle.  "  Well,  to 
proceed.  I  told  you  that  Arnold  of  Rugby  thought 
the  only  way  to  save  the  Church  was  to  join  up  with 
the  Dissenters  and  have  an  undenominational 
Protestant  religion  for  all.  But  there  was  a  group 
of  men  at  Oxford  who  thought  quite  differently. 
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They  were  learned  and  brilliant ;  no  one  could  deny 
their  scholarship,  and  their  idea  was  to  revive  the 
flickering  flame  of  Catholic  life,  and  to  restore  to  the 
English  Church  her  full  Catholic  heritage,  which 
she  had,  indeed,  never  wholly  lost. 

"  Now  you  see  why  I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  light  had  never  quite  gone  out.  There 
had  always  been  some  to  keep  it  alive,  and  now  it 
was  to  be  rekindled  till  the  blaze  shone  over  all 
England.  But  just  think  of  the  courage  of  those 
few  men/' 

"  I  can't  think  how  they  ever  thought  they  could 
do  it,"  said  Audrey,  "  with  the  Church  in  such  a 
perfectly  awful  state,  and  Parliament  against  them, 
and  the  Bishops  so  slack." 

"  Well,  it  did  seem  rather  a  forlorn  hope.  Still, 
you've  got  to  remember  that  they  were  very  sure 
of  their  ground.  They  had  read  and  studied,  and 
they  knew  without  any  doubt  that  the  Church  of 
England  was  a  part  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
and  that  true  Catholic  doctrine  was  to  be  found 
in  her  Prayer  Book." 

'  You'd  better  explain  what  you  mean  by  Catholic 
doctrine,  Will,"  said  his  sister. 

"  Well,  it  means  the  truths  which  all  Catholics  hold 
in  common:  the  Apostolic  succession,  Baptismal 
regeneration — I  think  I  did  explain  that  means 
being  born  again  in  Baptism,  and  all  stain  of  sin 
washed  away — the  real  Presence  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  in  Holy  Communion,  and  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  which  I  told  you  about  before,  and  the 
doctrine  of  Confession  and  Absolution. 

"  Not  only  that,  but  the  practices  of  Catholic 
life  had  to  be  revived,  such  as  observing  the  saints' 
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days  and  the  fast  days,  and  the  Church  had  to  be 
restored  to  her  proper  place  in  the  eyes  of  men,  as  a 
Divine  Society,  the  guardian  of  the  faith.  Can  you 
follow  all  this,  John?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  so/'  said  John.  "  Only,  I  can't 
think  how  they  did  it.  It  was  pretty  good  odds  to 
put  up  a  fight  against,  wasn't  it  ?" 

"  It  was,  indeed.  But  I  think  Englishmen  have 
always  got  the  spirit  of  '  How  can  men  die  better 
than  facing  fearful  odds?'  The  chief  men  to  begin 
the  Oxford  Movement  were  a  little  group  of  the 
Fellows  of  Oriel  and  some  former  Fellows  and  their 
friends." 

"  You  weren't  at  Oriel,  were  you,  Uncle  Will  ?" 

"No,  I  was  at  Magdalen;  but  we'll  go  over  to 
Oxford  one  day  these  holidays,  and  I'll  show  you 
Oriel,  and  St.  Mary's,  where  the  first  sermon  to 
make  a  stir  about  these  things  was  preached. 

"  Oriel  was  the  only  college  at  that  time  which 
had  thrown  open  its  Fellowships  for  competition 
by  examination.  The  result  of  this  was  that  it 
attracted  some  of  the  most  brilliant  men  of  the  day, 
and  especially  John  Keble." 

"  Isn't  there  a  Keble  College  ?"  said  John. 

"  Yes.  That  was  built  later,  in  memory  of  Keble. 
Well,  Keble  came  up  to  Oxford  when  he  was  only 
fifteen." 

"  Only  a  year  and  a  bit  older  than  I  am,"  ejacu 
lated  Audrey,  "  and  I'm  only  in  IVA." 

"  He  was  exceptionally  brilliant,"  said  her  uncle. 
"  When  he  was  eighteen  he  took  a  double  First, 
won  both  the  Latin  and  the  English  Essays,  and  an 
Oriel  Fellowship  soon  after.  Well,  it  was  Keble 
who  really  launched  the  Movement  by  a  sermon 
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preached  at  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  on  July  I4th,  1833, 
on  '  National  Apostasy.'  " 

"  What  does  that  mean,  exactly  ?"  asked  Audrey. 

"  It  means  falling  away  from  truth.  And  it 
accused  the  English  nation,  as  a  whole,  of  having 
lapsed  from  their  faith  and  Church.  It  sent  a  thrill 
through  the  country,  and  people  began  to  think  a 
little,  and  to  want  to  understand  what  their  position 
was  and  what  was  coming  next.  You  can  just 
imagine  how  it  felt  to  all  the  country  parsons  and 
the  Oxford  dons — going  on  their  comfortable  and 
sleepy  way — to  be  suddenly  accused  of  being 
apostates,  fallen  from  the  true  faith.  Well,  a  few 
days  later  four  men  met  at  Hadleigh  Rectory,  in 
Suffolk,  to  make  plans  to  defend  the  Church  and 
wake  it  up.  One  was  the  Rector  of  the  parish, 
Hugh  James  Rose,  a  Cambridge  man.  So  you  see 
Cambridge  had  a  share  in  the  Movement,  too;  and 
another  was  Hurrell  Froude,  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  and  a 
most  brilliant  man.  The  other  two  were  Perceval 
and  Palmer. 

"  Three  of  these  men  wanted  to  go  slowly,  but 
that  didn't  suit  the  Oriel  men,  who  were  simply 
burning  with  enthusiasm.  It  was  just  at  this  time 
that  Hurrell  Froude  said  to  a  younger  friend,  Isaac 
Williams, '  Isaac,  we  must  make  a  row  in  the  world.' 

"  And  a  row  they  certainly  made." 

"  I'm  jolly  glad,"  said  John.  "  If  a  thing's  worth 
anything,  it's  worth  fighting  for,  isn't  it,  Uncle 
Will?" 

"Yes,"  said  Audrey;  "that's  what  the  Bishop 
made  you  feel.  Sort  of  as  if  you  didn't  matter  much 
yourself,  and  you'd  got  to  do  something  to  help  in 
the  cause." 
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"Isn't  it  funny/'  said  Aunt  Kathleen,  "the 
number  of  people  who  prefer  sitting  on  the  hedge 
about  things  ?  It  must  be  frightfully  dull  to  have 
no  enthusiasms." 

"Well,  go  on,  Uncle  Will.  What  happened 
next  ?"  said  Audrey,  who,  mindful  of  her  essay, 
rather  discouraged  conversation. 

"  Well,  the  next  thing  that  happened  was  the  pub 
lishing  of  the  '  Tracts  for  the  Times.'  They  were 
really  begun  by  Newman,  another  brilliant  Fellow 
of  Oriel.  He  had  begun  life  as  an  Evangelical,  but 
had  learnt  the  Catholic  position  from  Keble  and 
Froude,  and  he  started  the  Tracts  out  of  his  own 
head.  They  certainly  did  what  Hurrell  Froude  had 
wanted  done,  and  made  a  row  in  the  world." 

"  Why  did  they  ?     What  were  they  like  ?" 

"  Well,  to  begin  with,  they  were  written  by 
scholars  and  in  perfect  English.  It  was  easy  to  see 
the  writers  knew  what  they  were  talking  about. 
Then  they  were  so  deadly  earnest.  As  Dean  Church 
said,  '  They  were  like  the  short,  sharp,  rapid  utter 
ances  of  men  in  pain  and  danger  ' ;  they  '  rang  out 
like  pistol  shots,'  and  everyone  knew  that  they  were 
the  work  of  some  of  the  finest  intellects  in  England. 
They  were  about  truths  which  had  been  almost 
forgotten,  and  they  called  on  the  Church  to  wake 
up  before  she  lost  altogether  her  Catholic  heritage. 
They  were  published  at  fairly  short  intervals,  so  that 
people  were  kept  on  tenterhooks,  waiting  to  know 
what  was  coming  next. 

"  There  were  no  motors  in  those  days,  so  Newman 
and  his  friends  used  to  ride  round,  leaving  the  Tracts 
at  country  vicarages  and  startling  the  clergy  awake, 
and  the  Tracts  got  even  to  the  Bishops.  Then  the 
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younger  scholars  caught  the  flame  and  published 
'  Records  of  the  Church/  which  were  short  trans 
lations  from  some  of  the  early  Fathers/' 

"  Half  a  minute/'  said  Audrey.  "  Who  were  the 
early  Fathers  ?" 

"  They  were  the  learned  men,  Doctors  of  the 
Church,  as  they  are  called,  who  lived  in  the  first 
days  of  the  Church.  Some  of  them  received  their 
teaching  from  the  Apostles,  or  those  who  came 
directly  after  them,  and  so,  of  course,  it  follows  that 
they  had  the  original  doctrine,  as  taught  by  our 
Lord  and  the  Apostles. 

"  You  see,  ritual  and  practice  differ  in  different 
parts  of  the  Church,  but  the  great  doctrines  I've 
told  you  about  before  can  never  alter,  because  they 
are  part  of  the  creed  of  the  Universal  Church/' 

"  I  see,"  said  Audrey.  "  Then  we've  got  the  same 
creed  as  the  Roman  Catholics  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  the  same  as  the  Eastern  Church,  too; 
the  same  creed  and  the  same  Sacraments  and  the 
Apostolic  succession.  That's  exactly  what  these 
men  were  fighting  for,  to  keep  our  place  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  not  to  be  pushed  out  to  join 
the  Protestant  sects  as  Arnold  had  wished.  Well, 
these  Tracts  made  a  tremendous  stir,  and  recruits 
to  the  Movement  simply  poured  in.  All  sorts  of 
brilliant  people  joined,  including  Gladstone,  who 
was  then  a  rising  statesman. 

"  All  this  time,  too,  Newman  was  preaching, 
perhaps  the  most  wonderful  sermons  ever  preached, 
at  the  University  Church.  Undergraduates  aren't 
very  keen  on  sermons  as  a  rule,  but  they  flocked  to 
St.  Mary's  to  hear  them.  At  some  of  the  colleges 
it  is  said  that  the  dinner  hour  was  altered  to  prevent 
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the  men  going  to  hear  Newman,  but  still  they  flocked 
there — older  men  as  well  as  young  ones — to  listen 
as  Newman  '  laid  his  finger,  how  gently,  yet  how 
powerfully,  on  some  inner  place  in  the  hearer's  heart, 
and  told  him  things  about  himself  he  had  never 
known  till  then/  It  was  a  Presbyterian,  Shairp, 
of  St.  Andrew's,  who  gave  that  description,  and 
it  was  Matthew  Arnold,  no  sympathizer  with  the 
Movement,  who  said,  '  Happy  the  man  who,  in  that 
susceptible  realm  of  youth,  hears  such  voices.' ' 

"  We  must  go  soon  and  see  Oxford  and  St.  Mary's 
again,  and  picture  it  all,"  said  Miss  Leslie.  "  You 
make  me  feel  quite  thrilled,  Will." 

"  Well,  they  were  thrilling  times,"  said  her  brother, 
"  with  the  enthusiasm  spreading  like  wildfire,  and 
the  storms  as  yet  only  muttering  in  the  distance. 

"  The  next  great  event  was  that  Pusey  joined  the 
Movement.  Dr.  Pusey  was  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  a  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  one  of  the 
most  learned  scholars  in  Europe.  You  can  imagine 
what  it  meant  to  have  a  man  of  his  position  and 
learning  joining  the  Movement.  He  was  known 
to  be  a  man  whose  scholarship  was  respected  far 
beyond  England,  and  so  he  gave  weight  and  im 
portance  to  the  views  of  the  other  men,  since  his 
learning  could  not  be  questioned.  I  don't  quite 
know  why  it  was  that  soon  after  his  joining  them 
the  party  were  nicknamed  '  Puseyites.'  Perhaps 
because  the  name,  though  an  old  one,  has  rather  a 
queer  sound  about  it.  Poor  Pusey !  It  wasn't 
long  before  it  became  the  most  hated  name  in 
England,  and  there  never  lived  a  man  who  bore 
scorn  and  hatred  and  abuse  as  he  did,  strong  as 
he  was  in  the  righteousness  of  his  cause." 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE    HEADS   OF   HOUSES 

AFTER  one  day's  soaking  rain,  the  weather  cleared 
again;  the  sun  shone  brightly,  and  Audrey  and  her 
brother  gave  themselves  up  to  the  enjoyment  of 
their  holidays. 

A  glorious  time  it  was.  Once  their  uncle  took 
a  day  off  from  the  parish,  and  the  whole  party  spent 
long  hours  on  the  river.  Another  day  was  spent 
at  a  cricket  match,  when  their  village  played  a 
neighbouring  village,  and  John  distinguished  him 
self  by  making  twenty  not  out,  and  a  remarkably 
good  catch  at  cover-point. 

"  You'll  make  a  cricketer,  young  man/'  said  his 
uncle,  as  he  returned  to  the  pavilion,  "  if  you  go  on 
like  this." 

"  John,  wouldn't  it  be  topping  if  you  played  for 
Winchester  some  day  ?"  said  Audrey  eagerly. 

"  No  chance  of  it,"  said  John  modestly;  "  there'll 
be  heaps  of  fellows  better  than  me  at  a  big  place  like 
Winchester.  Come  on,  Aunt  Kathleen;  there's  tea 
in  the  vicarage  garden  for  everyone." 

After  tea  they  looked  into  the  church  before 
returning  home.  A  beautiful  little  church  it  was; 
small,  but  with  a  very  perfect  Norman  nave  and  early 
English  choir.  Every  care  which  loving  reverence 
could  give  had  evidently  been  lavished  upon  it, 
and  the  lamp  before  the  altar  showed  that  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  was  there.  As  they  came  out 
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into  the  sunny  churchyard,  where  roses  seemed 
to  be  flowering  everywhere,  and  scenting  the 
summer  air  with  their  sweetness,  Father  Leslie 
said: 

"  There,  that's  just  one  of  the  churches  which, 
a  hundred  years  ago,  before  the  Oxford  Movement, 
was  in  the  state  I've  described  to  you.  If  you'd 
gone  in  then,  you'd  have  found  worm-eaten  old 
pews,  a  great  three-decker  pulpit,  and  a  shabby 
little  table  for  an  altar — everything  as  mean  and 
poor  as  possible.  The  parish  records  tell  you  about 
these  things  being  cleared  away.  I  know  there  was 
a  great  hunt  for  the  old  font,  and  finally  it  was 
discovered  in  the  vicarage  garden,  with  geraniums 
growing  in  it !  I'm  glad  you've  seen  this  church. 
It's  a  good  illustration  of  what  the  Oxford  Move 
ment  has  done." 

The  next  day,  after  tea,  the  four  met  again 
under  the  cedar.  The  hot  sun  all  day  had  brought 
out  the  scent  of  the  old  tree,  and  the  bees,  hum 
ming  hi  the  lime  trees  beyond,  made  a  soothing 
sound. 

"  It  all  looks  peaceful  enough,"  said  Father  Leslie. 
"  Well,  we've  got  to  talk  about  troublous  times 
today. 

"The  success  of  the  Movement  at  Oxford  only 
lasted  a  short  time,  though  by  this  time  Cambridge 
had  caught  the  flame,  and  that  great  spiritual  genius, 
John  Mason  Neale,  came  to  the  fore.  The  Move 
ment  owes  a  great  deal  to  him,  not  only  because 
he  founded  a  great  community,  St.  Margaret's,  East 
Grinstead,  in  the  face  of  violent  opposition,  but  also 
because  of  his  deep  knowledge  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
By  his  understanding  he  did  much  to  bring  the 
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Eastern  Church  into  greater  friendship  with  our 
own,  and  some  of  our  finest  hymns  are  translations 
of  his  from  the  Greek." 

"  Yes/'  said  Miss  Leslie,  "  especially  that  most 
beautiful  one  '  Jesu,  name  all  names  above/  a 
hymn  of  St.  Theoctistus  in  the  ninth  century. 
It  simply  breathes  the  spirit  of  worship/' 

"Well,  to  return  to  Oxford.  The  first  great 
storm  occurred  after  the  death  of  Hurrell  Froude. 
You  remember  he  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
Movement,  and  died  while  still  quite  a  young  man. 
He  had  left  many  letters  and  papers,  and  these  were 
given  to  Newman  and  Keble  to  edit.  Of  course 
they  had  known  Froude  well.  He  had  been  brilliant 
and  impulsive,  of  a  most  daring  spirit,  and  slashing 
in  his  criticisms,  and  they  themselves  thoroughly 
understood  him.  But  somehow  Newman  and  Keble 
made  no  allowance  for  the  effect  these  criticisms 
would  have  on  the  British  public,  which  was  still 
deeply  Protestant. 

"  Froude  had  criticized,  as  well  he  might,  the 
leaders  of  the  Reformation,  and  had  said  they  had 
been  '  accomplices  in  many  indefensible  acts,  and 
inconsistent  and  untrustworthy  theologians/  Most 
people,  except  the  extreme  Protestants,  think  that 
now,  but  at  that  time  the  Reformers  were  thought 
of  as  being  almost  saints,  and  there  was  positive 
hatred  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  a  very  real  fear 
of  them.  So  '  Froude's  Remains/  as  they  were 
called,  startled  and  alarmed  the  British  public, 
especially  when  he  spoke  of  the  Reformation  as  '  a 
limb  badly  set,  which  must  be  broken  again  to  be 
righted/  and  of  the  meeting  at  Hadleigh  as  '  a 
conspiracy/  Of  course,  that  was  written  as  a  joke, 
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but  the  Protestants  at  once  scented  a  Popish  plot, 
and  there  was  an  uproar  everywhere. 

"  Next,  Dr.  Arnold  attacked  the  writers  of  the 
Tracts  furiously  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  the 
Heads  of  the  Houses  at  Oxford  were  more  and  more 
alarmed,  and  denounced  the  Movement  as  a  revival 
of  Popery;  a  prominent  Bishop  even  said  openly 
that  it  was  the  work  of  Satan. 

"  All  this  time  the  Movement  was  spreading,  and 
in  1839,  in  tne  °ld  Margaret  Chapel,  the  predecessor 
of  All  Saints,  Margaret  Street,  Frederick  Oakley, 
a  Fellow  of  Balliol,  began  to  raise  the  standard  of 
worship.  It  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
church  in  London  to  preach  the  whole  faith.  It  was 
very  different  from  the  glorious  Church  of  All  Saints 
now,  but  still  it  was  a  brave  beginning. 

"  Fresh  men,  most  of  them  noted  for  their  learn 
ing,  continued  to  join  the  Movement — Robert 
Wilberforce  and  Charles  Marriott,  both  Fellows  of 
Oriel;  Rogers,  another  Fellow;  and,  perhaps  greatest 
of  all,  Church,  afterwards  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  who 
later  on  was  to  do  great  things  for  the  Church. 
Then  there  was  Isaac  Williams,  a  most  gentle  and 
peaceful  man,  and  a  great  scholar,  but  who  brought 
another  storm  on  the  leaders  of  the  Movement 
by  a  Tract  called  '  On  Reserve  in  Communicating 
Religious  Knowledge.'  ' 

"  What  did  that  mean  ?"  asked  John. 

"  Well,  it  was  really  meant  simply  to  uphold 
reverence,  and  check  the  loose  way  in  which  the 
Protestants  used  the  most  sacred  words.  But  they 
took  it  quite  differently,  and  thought  it  meant  that 
there  was  to  be  concealment,  and  what  they  called 
'  a  Jesuitical  spirit.'  The  Bishops  denounced  it 
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hotly,  especially  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  who'd 
never  read  it,  which  he  seemed  to  think  of  no 
importance." 

"  How  awfully  unfair  !"  said  Audrey  hotly. 

"  Yes,  but  in  those  days  you  couldn't  get  English 
people  to  be  fair  when  they  scented  a  Popish  plot, 
Audrey.  I'm  not  sure  if  you  always  can  now 
even. 

"  There  was  one  other,  William  Copland,  who 
afterwards  edited  Newman's  sermons,  and  who  was 
always  true  and  staunch. 

"  I've  told  you  a  little  about  these  men  because 
they  really  were  the  backbone  of  the  Movement, 
and  true  to  the  end  to  their  Mother  Church,  against 
every  storm,  within  and  without.  We  owe  a  great 
deal  to  their  steadfastness.  They  were  strong  and 
saintly  men,  and  they  sacrificed  all  hope  of  advance 
ment  in  this  world  for  the  Church  they  loved  so  well. 
But  now  other  men,  of  a  different  outlook,  began  to 
come  in:  Ward  of  Balliol;  Faber,  who  wrote  many 
well-known  hymns ;  Morris,  Dalgairns,  and  others — 
and  all  these  were,  contrary  to  the  original  leaders, 
strongly  attracted  to  Rome.  They  did  great  harm 
to  the  Movement  and,  in  the  end,  very  nearly 
ruined  it. 

"  Before  we  go  any  further,  I  must  tell  you  about 
the  Heads  of  Houses  at  Oxford.  They  were 
tremendously  important  people  in  their  own  eyes, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  most  people.  The  government 
of  the  University  was  almost  entirely  in  their  hands. 
For  some  time  they  simply  ignored  all  that  was 
going  on,  and  lived  in  what  Dean  Church  calls  a 
'  sublime  and  imbecile  security/  Every  now  and 
then  they  were  a  little  disturbed  by  the  things  they 
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heard,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  ignored  the  whole  matter, 
or  made  feeble  jokes  about  it. 

"  Then,  at  last,  they  got  thoroughly  frightened 
and  upset.  They  had  shut  their  eyes  so  long  that 
matters  had  gone  very  far  before  they  woke  up  and 
began  to  realize  this.  The  attitude  of  the  Heads 
must  be  to  their  lasting  shame." 

"  Poor  old  chaps  !  Perhaps  they  didn't  under 
stand,"  said  John. 

"  It  was  their  business  to  understand/'  said  his 
uncle  rather  sternly.  "  They  were  in  responsible 
positions.  They  should  have  had  the  cause  of  their 
Church  and  University  at  heart  enough  to  see  that 
the  Movement  made  for  truer  religion  and  a  higher 
standard  of  life.  Instead  of  that,  they  used  the 
most  cruel  weapon  they  could,  and  charged  the 
leaders  of  the  Movement  with  being  dishonest  and 
insincere.  They  stirred  men  up  against  them  with 
accusations  of  treachery,  and  of  leading  towards 
Rome  under  the  cover  of  zeal  for  the  Church, 
until  they  worked  up  a  fury  of  hatred  and  suspicion 
against  men  whose  learning  and  saintly  lives  had 
made  them  an  inspiration  to  everyone  who  knew 
them. 

"No  one  loved  the  Church  as  they  did.  The 
passion  of  their  lives  was  to  serve  God  and  his 
Church.  And  yet  the  Heads  of  Houses  said  openly 
that  they  must  be  either  fools  or  traitors,  and  where 
the  Heads  led  others  followed.  And  the  worst  of 
them  all  was  the  Provost  of  their  own  college, 
Hawkins  of  Oriel,  though  the  Warden  of  Wadham, 
Dr.  Symons,  and  others,  were  not  far  behind  him 
in  their  virulent  attacks. 

"  There  was  only  one  of  the  Heads  who  protested 
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against  the  others— all  honour  to  him  for  it.  That 
was  Dr.  Routh,  the  President  of  Magdalen." 

"  Your  college,  Uncle  Will.  Aren't  you  glad  ?" 
said  Audrey. 

"  Yes,  I  am,  very  glad.  Well,  Routh  was  a 
scholar,  and  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  opinions 
of  the  men  of  the  Movement  were  only  those  of  the 
best  of  the  older  English  divines,  men  like  Bishop 
Andrewes,  for  instance,  and  Bishop  Ken.  I  don't 
suppose,  if  the  Heads  hadn't  been  so  narrow  and 
intolerant,  that  half  so  many  men  would  have  been 
driven  over  to  Rome.  Mind,  you  two,  when  you 
grow  up,  that  you  are  always  fair  in  controversy." 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  we've  got  to  try  and  see  the 
other  side's  point  of  view,"  said  Audrey  thoughtfully. 
"  But  then  wouldn't  that  make  you  not  keen  about 
anything,  Uncle  Will  ?" 

"  Not  at  all.  You  must  have  your  own  clear 
convictions.  No  one's  worth  much  without  con 
victions.  But  you  must  give  the  other  side  the 
credit  for  having  theirs  too,  and  that  they're  honest 
in  them.  And  don't  ever  lay  down  the  law  about 
a  subject  unless  you  thoroughly  understand  it. 
If  the  Heads  had  kept  to  those  simple  rules,  they 
wouldn't  have  done  the  harm  they  did,  and  they 
did  do  untold  harm  by  their  narrowness  and 
injustice." 

'  They  can't  have  been  at  decent  schools,  I  should 
think,"  was  John's  verdict,  "  or  they'd  have  known 
it  wasn't  cricket  to  go  on  like  that." 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE   PARTING  OF  FRIENDS 

Miss  LESLIE  had  had  an  old  school  friend  to  lunch 
and  tea.  At  first  Audrey  had  been  somewhat 
overawed,  as  the  friend  in  question  was  now  head 
mistress  of  a  large  school.  However,  she  soon  found 
that  Miss  Maidment  was  not  in  the  least  alarming, 
and  greatly  enjoyed  hearing  reminiscences  of  her 
aunt's  schooldays.  Somewhat  to  Audrey's  in 
dignation,  they  both  agreed  that  theirs  was  still  the 
best  school  in  England. 

"I  wish  I  could  see  the  old  place  again,"  said 
Miss  Leslie,  when  they  assembled  for  tea.  "  Jean, 
couldn't  you  and  I  go  down  to  the  Old  Girls'  Meeting 
next  summer  ?" 

"  I'd  love  it,"  said  Miss  Maidment.  "  They're 
always  so  nice  to  their  old  girls  there,  and  you  don't 
feel  a  bit  out  of  it,  and  we'll  explore  all  our  old 
haunts." 

"  Yes,  do  you  remember  how  keen  we  were  to 
join  the  Archaeological  Society  when  we  were  about 
Audrey's  age  ?  I'm  afraid  it  was  largely  because  we 
went  for  such  glorious  expeditions  if  we  belonged." 

"  Yes;  but  all  the  same,"  said  Miss  Maidment, 
"  I  do  think  it  helped  to  develop  our  historical  sense 
and  a  love  of  antiquity.  Your  sister  Hilary  used 
to  be  very  keen  about  it.  I  remember  how  she 
loved  Gloucester  and  Tewkesbury  when  we  went 
over  to  see  them.  She's  a  Sister  now,  isn't  she  ?" 
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"  Yes,  she  has  been  for  some  years.  I  remember 
she  told  me  once  that  when  we  were  still  at  college 
she  had  vague  ideas  about  it.  She  told  her  great 
friend,  Mary  Ling,  and  Mary  laughed  and  said, 
'  You  !  I  should  think  you're  the  last  person  on 
earth  for  that.'  Hilary  says  she  always  remembers 
it.  They  were  walking  down  the  promenade 
together,  and  she  felt  very  shut  up,  but  she  still 
thought  it  would  come  to  pass  some  day.  She's 
working  in  Hoxton  now,  and  simply  loves  it." 

The  two  friends  strolled  off  up  the  garden,  and 
John  appeared  on  the  lawn,  just  as  Father  Leslie 
also  emerged  from  the  house. 

"  I  hope  that  friend  of  Aunt  Kathleen's  isn't 
coming,"  said  John,  rather  disconsolately. 

"  Why  not,  John  ?"  asked  Audrey.  "  She's  not 
at  all  bad,  really.  Not  a  bit  '  headmistressy.' ' 

"  Well,  I  like  to  ask  questions,"  said  John,  "  and 
I  couldn't  with  her  there." 

"That's  all  right,  John,"  said  Father  Leslie. 
"  She's  got  her  little  car  there,  and  I  think  she's  just 
starting  off.  Yes — there  it  goes,"  as  a  little  brown 
Austin  Seven  glided  out  of  the  drive  gates  and  up 
the  lane. 

In  another  minute  Miss  Leslie  had  joined  them  at 
the  cedar  tree.  "  Well,  it  was  nice  to  see  her  again," 
she  said,  "  and  talk  over  old  times.  She's  got  a 
first-rate  school,  and  she  was  telling  me  what  a  lot 
of  her  girls  take  up  social  work  when  they  leave. 
She's  a  keen  Churchwoman,  too,  and  they  do  leave 
knowing  something  about  the  fundamentals  of  their 
religion  and  the  history  of  their  Church." 

"  She  could  hardly  do  better  work  in  the  world 
than  that,"  said  Father  Leslie.  "  Now  we're  a  bit 
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late,  so  we  must  start  at  once.  .  .  .  For  some  time 
Newman  had  had  doubts  about  the  English  Church. 
He  was  a  most  brilliant  thinker,  but  he  passed  from 
one  phase  of  thought  to  another  in  a  way  that  the 
deeper  mind  of  Pusey  never  did.  In  1841  Newman 
published  the  famous  Tract  Ninety,  and  then  the 
storm  broke." 

"  What  was  it  about  ?"  asked  Audrey. 

"  It  was  about  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Have 
you  ever  read  them  ?" 

"  Never,"  said  Audrey  firmly. 

"  I've  looked  at  them,"  said  John,  "  when  the 
sermon  was  very  boring.  .  .  .  Not  yours,  Uncle 
Will,"  he  added  kindly,  "  and  not  the  Vicar's  at  our 
church  at  school — only  an  old  chap  who  comes 
sometimes,  and  who  goes  on  for  ever.  Yours  aren't 
at  all  bad,  as  sermons  go,"  he  added;  "  but  I  can't 
see  anything  much  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  his  uncle  meekly.  "  Well, 
a  good  many  people  would  agree  with  you,  John, 
about  the  Articles.  Anyhow,  Newman  tried  to 
explain  them,  and  to  show  that  a  great  deal  of  their 
teaching  was  not  really  anti-Catholic.  At  once 
four  Tutors  protested  against  the  Tract.  One  of 
them  was  Tait  of  Balh'ol,  who  was  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

"  Then  the  Heads  of  Houses  solemnly  condemned 
the  Tract,  and  said  it  was  dishonest,  and,  actually 
without  waiting  for  Newman  to  make  any  defence 
or  explanation,  they  had  their  condemnation  posted 
up  on  the  buttery  hatches  of  the  colleges  and  the 
gates  of  the  schools,  the  places  where  University 
notices  are  always  put." 

"  What  schools  ?"  asked  John. 
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"  '  Schools  '  at  Oxford  mean  the  places  where  the 
men  are  examined  and  take  their  Degrees.  Well, 
there  was  a  furious  storm  against  poor  Newman. 
It  was  appalling  to  treat  a  man  of  his  standing  in 
the  University  as  they  did — or,  indeed,  anyone  else 
for  the  matter  of  that.  The  brave  old  Head  of 
Magdalen  protested  against  it,  and  a  good  many 
others  too,  Dr.  Moberley  of  Winchester  among  them. 
But  these  were  only  the  few;  all  over  England  the 
storm  against  Newman  raged.  He  was  accused 
of  being  a  traitor  to  his  Church,  of  plotting  with  the 
Jesuits ;  he  was  attacked  and  denounced  everywhere 
— in  sermons,  at  dinner-parties,  in  clubs  and  trains, 
his  treachery  was  the  chief  subject  of  conversation, 
and  nothing  was  too  bad  to  say  of  him.  Dr.  Close 
of  Cheltenham  even  said  publicly  that  he  was  '  the 
sort  of  man  he  wouldn't  trust  with  his  purse/  and 
this  of  one  of  the  most  cultured,  high-bred  men  in 
England. 

"  And  all  the  time  you  must  remember  Newman 
had  said  nothing,  and  written  nothing,  which 
wouldn't  be  almost  universally  accepted  now,  or 
which  wasn't  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  early 
Fathers.  Newman  was  always  a  very  sensitive 
man,  and  he  felt  all  this  most  terribly.  He  gave  up 
all  hope  of  being  of  any  further  use  to  the  Church, 
which  he  yet  loved  so  dearly,  and  in  1842  he  retired 
to  Littlemore  altogether,  and  gave  up  living  at  Oriel. 

"  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  induced  him  to  stop  the 
publication  of  the  Tracts,  and  he  did  so,  on  the 
understanding  that  the  Bishops  should  not  condemn 
Tract  Ninety.  Unfortunately,  it  was  an  under 
standing,  and  not  a  written  agreement.  One  might 
have  thought  the  Bishops  could  have  been  trusted, 
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yet  in  spite  of  this,  for  three  whole  years,  nearly 
every  Bishop  spoke  against  Newman  and  his 
teaching  in  their  '  charges  '  to  their  dioceses.  Who 
can  wonder  that  Newman,  sensitive  as  he  was,  felt 
at  last  compelled  to  leave  the  Church  of  his  baptism  ? 

"  In  1836  Newman  had  already  built  a  church  at 
Littlemore,  and  now  he  built  a  row  of  houses  which 
he  intended  to  make  into  a  monastery.  There  he 
collected  a  few  friends,  who  lived  a  semi-monastic 
life  with  him,  and  there  he  remained  for  nearly  four 
years — living  a  most  unhappy  life,  I'm  afraid — 
distrusted  and  spoken  against  by  all  but  a  few, 
spied  upon  in  the  most  outrageous  way  by  the 
Heads  of  Houses  and  others,  until  at  last  his  mind 
was  made  up,  and  he  left  our  Church  for  ever. 
Those  little  houses  at  Littlemore  are  still  there,  a 
standing  reproach  to  the  Church  of  that  day,  who 
drove  her  most  faithful  son  from  her  doors." 

"  What  an  awful  shame,  and  what  a  pity  !"  said 
Audrey.  She  had  been  listening  intently  as  her 
uncle  spoke,  until  her  vivid  imagination  almost  saw 
the  scene — the  poor,  bare  little  houses  and  the 
church,  and,  within,  a  man  broken  by  the  wounds 
which  he  had  received  in  the  house  of  his  friends. 

"  Uncle  Will,"  broke  in  John,  "  am  I  going  to 
Oxford  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  hope  so,"  said  his  uncle.  "  Your  father 
wanted  you  put  down  for  New  College.  Why  ?" 

"  Well,  are  the  Heads  of  Houses  now  fusty  old 
men  like  those  ?"  said  John  indignantly.  "  I  don't 
want  to  go  if  they  are." 

"  No,"  said  his  uncle.  "  They  did  for  themselves 
pretty  well  then.  Not  many  years  later  their 
powers  were  very  greatly  cut  down,  and  no  one  had 
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a  word  to  say  for  them.  And,  anyhow,  they're  a 
very  different  set  of  men  now.'* 

"I'm  jolly  glad,"  said  John,  relieved.  "  If  it  was 
like  that  now,  I'd  write  and  ask  Dad  if  I  could  go  to 
Sandhurst  or  the  Shop  instead." 

"  I  don't  think  you  need  worry.  It's  not  a  bit 
like  that  now.  Well,  to  return  to  poor  Newman. 
He  said  afterwards  of  this  bit  of  his  life  that  he  was 
'on  his  death-bed  as  regards  the  Anglican  Church.' 
He  resigned  his  living  of  St.  Mary's,  and  on  Sep 
tember  25th,  1843,  he  preached  his  last  sermon 
as  a  priest  of  our  Church  at  Littlemore — a  sermon 
on  the  *  Parting  of  Friends.'  It  must  have  been  the 
saddest  of  scenes.  Pusey  was  there,  almost  broken 
hearted  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  where  they  had 
walked  so  long  together.  His  sobs  could  be  heard  as 
the  preacher  went  on  and  on,  in  his  own  wonderful, 
dramatic  language,  speaking  of  the  Church  he  had 
loved  so  well.  ...  I  must  read  you  a  bit  of  it : 

"  '  O  mother  of  Saints  !  O  school  of  the  wise  ! 
O  muse  of  the  heroic  !  Of  whom  went  forth,  in 
whom  have  dwelt,  memorable  names  of  old.  .  .  . 
How  is  it  that  whatever  is  generous  in  purpose,  and 
tender  or  deep  in  devotion,  thy  flower  and  thy 
promise,  falls  from  thy  bosom  and  finds  no  home 
within  thine  arms  ?' 

"  On  and  on  went  the  preacher's  voice,  in  this 
most  pathetic  reproach,  until  at  last  he  took  off 
his  Oxford  hood  and  laid  it  on  the  rail,  as  he 
finished  for  ever  his  ministry  in  the  Church  which 
had  disowned  him. 

"  Seldom  was  more  cruel  treatment  meted  out  to 
any  man  than  Newman  had  received;  it  was  in 
deed  more  than  that  sensitive  nature  could  bear, 
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and  a  lasting  reproach  on  the  names  of  those  respon 
sible  for  it.  Yet  we  must  always  remember  that 
there  were  those  who  bore  as  much,  or  more,  and 
who  stood  firm  as  rocks  against  the  storm. 

"  If  Pusey  and  Keble  and  others  had  followed 
Newman  to  Rome,  then  indeed  all  might  have  been 
lost.  What  we  owe  to  the  courage  of  those  men,  I 
suppose,  we  only  dimly  recognize  even  now." 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Leslie,  "  there's  nothing  so  hard 
as  to  stand  against  public  opinion,  and  to  face 
unpopularity  for  a  principle." 

The  children  looked  thoughtful. 

"  It  would  be  jolly  hard  to  do  it,  even  at  school," 
said  John.  "  What  do  you  think,  Audrey  ?" 

"  I  was  thinking  of  something  that  happened  last 
Lent  term,"  said  Audrey.  "  Miss  Dodd  sent  word 
that  any  girl  who  liked  could  go  to  the  Lent  service 
at  St.  Margaret's  on  Wednesdays,  but  it  wasn't 
compulsory." 

"  Well,  where  was  the  difficulty,  if  it  wasn't 
compulsory  ?"  asked  her  uncle. 

'  You  see,  the  girls  thought  they'd  sort  of  be 
expected  to  go,  and  half  of  them  didn't  want  to, 
After  Seymour,  who  told  us  about  it,  had  gone, 
someone  said,  '  Who's  going  ?'  No  one  liked  to  say 
they  were,  but  there's  a  girl  there,  Betty  Davies, 
who's  rather  a  rotter,  and  she  said,  '  Oh,  I  suppose 
Alison  Stewart  and  a  few  of  the  saints/  with  a 
perfectly  horrid  sneer.  Alison's  in  VB,  an  awfully 
pretty  girl,  and  very  clever.  She's  rather  keen 
about  Church,  too." 

"  What  did  she  say  ?"  asked  John. 

"  She  didn't  say  anything  at  first.  She  got  very 
red,  and  took  up  an  algebra  off  the  table  and  hurled 
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it  at  Betty's  head.  Betty  was  by  the  door,  and  she 
just  got  out  in  time;  and  then  Alison  said,  '  Well, 
I'm  going,  anyway.  I  don't  care  what  the  rest  of 
you  do.'  And  after  that  nearly  all  of  us  said  we'd 
go.  And  they  were  frightfully  good  addresses, 
Uncle  Will." 

"  Well,"  said  her  uncle,  smiling  down  at  her,  "I'm 
not  sure  that  throwing  books  at  people  is  a  good 
way  of  arguing,  but  anyway  your  young  friend  isn't 
afraid  of  public  opinion,  and  that's  rather  a  rare  sort 
of  courage.  My  word,  there's  the  Evensong  bell 
already!  I  must  hurry."  And  he  went  off  with 
long  strides  over  the  lawn. 

"  I  should  think  Uncle  Will  would  stand  against 
public  opinion  all  right,"  said  John  meditatively. 

"  I  think  so,  too,"  said  Miss  Leslie,  smiling  as  she 
thought  of  one  or  two  stormy  incidents  in  her 
brother's  career. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE   SCENE  IN  THE  SHELDONIAN 

"  IT  was  all  rather  sad  last  time,"  said  Audrey,  as 
they  settled  down  for  their  next  talk.  "Is  it  any 
better  today,  Uncle  Will  ?" 

"  Worse,  if  anything/'  replied  Father  Leslie. 
"  The  blackest  time  of  all  came  now.  Newman  was 
known  to  be  on  the  verge  of  Rome,  and  one  man 
after  another  had  actually  gone.  Dean  Church 
described  the  state  of  things  in  a  letter,  in  which  he 
said :  '  We  sat  glumly  at  our  breakfasts  every 
morning,  and  then  someone  came  in  with  news  of 
something  disagreeable — someone  gone,  someone 
sure  to  go.  .  .  .  Not  those  who  went,  but  those 
who  stayed,  were  voted  impostors/  The  one 
reassuring  thing  was  that  Pusey  and  Keble  did  not 
move,  and  that  James  Mozley  joined  the  party. 
Together  with  Marriott  and  Church,  they  '  headed 
the  rally  and  stemmed  the  flight/ 

"  Mozley  was  a  Fellow  of  Magdalen,  and  a 
brilliant  scholar,  afterwards  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Oxford. 

"  You  can  quite  see  what  strength  it  gave  to  the 
Movement;  that  though  they  were  now  few,  and 
everywhere  spoken  against,  yet  no  one  could  deny 
that  they  were  men  of  deep  intellect  and  learning, 
and  that  made  the  more  serious-minded  people 
wonder  sometimes  whether,  after  all,  there  was  not 
a  good  deal  in  it. 

52 
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"  There  was  one  more  disgraceful  act  on  the  part 
of  the  Heads.  In  1843  Dr.  Pusey  preached  a 
sermon  on  the  Holy  Eucharist  before  the  University. 
There  was  absolutely  nothing  in  it  which  went 
beyond  Anglican  doctrine,  and  yet  one  of  the 
professors  accused  Dr.  Pusey  of  heresy  before  the 
Vice-Chancellor.  Dr.  Pusey  asked  to  be  heard  in  his 
own  defence,  but  they  would  not  hear  him.  Six 
Doctors  of  Divinity  condemned  the  sermon,  and, 
without  a  trial  and  without  even  a  hearing,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  suspended  him  from  preaching  in  the 
University  for  two  years.  Dr.  Pusey  never  even 
knew  the  exact  charge  against  him.  All  six  of 
his  judges  were  known  to  be  his  opponents,  and  the 
fact  that  they  refused  to  meet  him  showed  pretty 
plainly  that  they  were  afraid  of  him." 

"  Well,"  said  John,  "  it  gets  worse  and  worse. 
I  thought  every  fellow  in  England  could  always 
be  heard  in  his  own  defence,  even  a  criminal." 

"  So  they  can,"  said  Father  Leslie,  "  but  somehow 
there's  nothing  that  makes  people  so  bitterly  unfair 
as  religious  intolerance.  Anyhow,  this  treatment 
of  Dr.  Pusey  was  a  little  too  much.  It  shocked  even 
moderate  men,  and  a  petition  against  it  was  sent 
to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  signed  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  and  other  important 
people.  However,  nothing  would  stop  the  Heads; 
they  were  determined  to  stamp  out  the  hated 
'  Puseyites/  Poor  Dr.  Pusey,  it  was  a  crushing 
blow  to  him  to  have  this  public  disgrace  put  upon 
him." 

"  How  did  he  take  it  ?"  asked  Audrey. 

"  He  bore  it  like  a  saint,"  said  Father  Leslie 
enthusiastically.  "  He  wouldn't  let  anyone  speak 
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bitterly  against  these  men.  He  was  so  gentle  and 
peaceable  that  he  won  great  sympathy,  especially  as 
everyone  knew  of  his  deep  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  his 
wife,  and  of  his  learning  and  holiness  of  life.  Dean 
Church  says  of  him  at  this  time  that  '  he  was,  with 
out  question,  the  most  venerated  person  in  Oxford/ 

"  The  Heads  had  done  for  themselves  this  time. 
No  Englishman  tolerates  injustice  for  long,  and  it 
meant  that  in  the  end  their  power  was  swept  away." 

"  And  I  hope  those  particular  ones  lived  to  see  it 
go,"  said  Miss  Leslie. 

"  Yes,  serve  them  jolly  well  right,"  said  John 
vehemently. 

"  Well,  one  can't  help  feeling  indignant,  though 
Dr.  Pusey  would  not  have  approved,  I'm  afraid," 
said  Father  Leslie. 

"  So  now  we  have  Newman  no  longer  ministering 
in  the  Church,  Pusey  silenced,  and  Keble  away  at 
his  country  living  at  Hursley,  and  almost  daily 
someone  fresh  joining  the  Church  of  Rome. 

"  There  was  one  more  violent  attack.  One  of  the 
party,  a  man  called  Ward,  who  was  a  Fellow  of 
Balliol,  published  a  book  which  was  said  to  contain 
Roman  doctrine,  and  which  certainly  did  criticize 
the  Anglican  Church  pretty  severely.  The  Heads 
of  the  Houses  at  once  laid  their  plans,  well  and 
secretly.  They  decided  to  induce  the  University, 
in  Convocation,  to  censure  Mr.  Ward's  book,  to 
deprive  him  of  his  Degrees,  and  to  condemn  New 
man's  Tract  Ninety. 

"  Of  course,  it  was  everything  to  them  that  their 
plans  should  not  leak  out,|so  that  they  could  take 
Convocation  by  surprise.  However,  by  an  extra 
ordinary  accident — if  accident  it  can  be  called — the 
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documents  went  astray,  and  consequently  some  of 
their  contents,  or  the  gist  of  them,  did  become 
known.  The  result  was  that,  from  all  over  England, 
men  flocked  to  attend  this  most  memorable  Con 
vocation — Bishops  and  Peers,  country  and  town 
clergy,  they  came  from  all  parts  to  join  the  fight. 
Undergraduates  crowded  on  to  the  roof  of  the 
Sheldonian,  where  Convocation  is  held,  and  pelted 
the  Vice-Chancellor  with  snowballs." 

"  How  simply  topping  !"  said  John.  "  Wouldn't 
I  just  have  been  in  it  !" 

"  And  wouldn't  I,  too !"  said  his  uncle,  laughing. 
"  Well,  Ward's  book  was  condemned,  and  he  was 
deprived  of  his  Degrees.  Then  came  the  most 
wonderful  scene.  The  proposal  to  condemn  Tract 
Ninety  was  brought  forward.  ..." 

"  But  Newman  was  just  going  over  to  Rome,  so 
why  did  it  matter  about  his  Tract  now?"  asked 
Audrey. 

"  Because  of  the  doctrine  it  contained.  It  was 
tremendously  important  that  Convocation  should 
not  commit  itself  to  saying  that  a  Catholic  inter 
pretation  of  the  Articles  was  impossible.  Also,  the 
very  last  thing  that  Pusey  and  his  friends  wished 
for  was  an  open  insult  to  Newman — it  would  have 
been  almost  intolerable  to  them.  Then,  Newman 
had  been,  and  still  was,  greatly  beloved  in  Oxford, 
and  there  were  very  many  who  felt  they  owed  their 
souls  to  him,  and  who  would  never  forget,  all  their 
life  long,  those  wonderful  sermons  in  St.  Mary's." 

"  Besides,"  said  Miss  Leslie,  "  look  at  the  way 
the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  Heads  had  behaved. 
They  had  certainly  turned  the  tide  against  them 
selves  by  their  utter  injustice." 
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"  Yes,  they  had;  there  was  tremendously  strong 
feeling  against  them  now. 

"  Do  you  know  what  Proctors  are  ?"  asked  Father 
Leslie. 

"  No,"  said  Audrey  and  John  simultaneously. 
"  What  are  they  ?" 

"  Well,  two  of  the  Dons  are  always  appointed  by 
the  University  to  keep  order.  They're  not  as  a  rule 
greatly  loved  by  the  undergraduates,  because  it  is 
their  duty  to  fine  them  if  they  are  breaking  'Varsity 
rules,  such  as  not  wearing  their  gowns,  and  so  on. 
The  Proctors  have  what  is  called  a  '  Right  of  Veto/ 
It's  hardly  ever  exercised,  but  they  can  '  veto/  or 
forbid,  anything  being  passed  in  Convocation. 

'  This  particular  year  the  Proctors  were  Church, 
afterwards  Dean  Church,  who  was  a  Fellow  of  Oriel, 
and  a  man  called  Guillemard,  a  Fellow  of  Trinity. 

"  When  the  proposal  to  condemn  Tract  Ninety 
was  brought  forward  there  was  a  terrific  storm  of 
yells  and  cheers.  The  two  Proctors  rose  to  their 
feet  and,  clear  above  the  din,  their  voices  rang  out, 
'  Nobis  Procuratoribus  non  placet/  The  Proctors 
had  vetoed  the  vote  ! 

"  It  must  have  been  a  wonderful  scene:  the  enor 
mous  crowds,  the  cheering  undergraduates,  the  wild 
enthusiasm  everywhere.  The  Dean  of  Chichester, 
Dr.  Chandler,  Church  dignitary  as  he  was,  rushed 
down  to  shake  hands  with  the  Proctors,  and  con 
gratulated  them  publicly." 

"  What  did  the  Vice-Chancellor  do  ?"  asked  John. 
"  He  must  have  felt  pretty  sold." 

"He  did,"  said  Father  Leslie.  "He  hadn't  a 
word  to  say,  but  just  gathered  up  his  gown  and 
hurried  away  out  of  the  Sheldonian,  followed  by 
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snowballs  from  daring  undergraduates  and  a  storm 
of  hisses.  Then,  as  the  procession  passed  out,  the 
undergraduates  broke  into  cheer  after  cheer  for  the 
Proctors,  and  so  ended  a  most  memorable  and 
stirring  day.  Newman  wrote  to  thank  the  Proctors, 
but  very  soon  after  this  his  friends  heard  that  he  had 
been  received  into  the  Church  of  Rome  at  Little- 
more  by  Father  Dominic,  a  Passionist  Father.  This 
was  on  October  8th,  1845." 

"  How  awful  for  Dr.  Pusey  and  the  others  !"  said 
Audrey. 

"  Yes,  in  a  way  it  was,  but  in  some  ways  it  was 
better  than  the  uncertainty,  and  they  had  known 
for  a  long  time  that  it  was  coming.  I  think  the 
worst  bitterness  of  the  parting  was  really  over  that 
day  in  Littlemore  Church  when  Newman  preached 
his  last  sermon  on  the  '  Parting  of  Friends.'  ' 

"  Well,  I  think  it's  simply  all  too  frightfully  sad," 
said  Audrey.  "  That  fight  in  Convocation  was 
good,  but  everything  else  seems  pretty  miserable." 

"I'm  sorry  I've  been  so  depressing,"  said  her 
uncle,  "  but  this  is  all  history,  so  I've  got  to  stick 
to  facts.  But  just  think  a  minute,  Audrey.  Do  you 
remember  all  I  told  you  about  the  state  of  the  Church 
a  hundred  years  ago  ?" 

'  Yes,  it  was  almost  dead,  and  the  churches  all 
neglected,  and  Mass  only  about  four  times  a  year." 

"  Well,  is  it  like  that  now  ?  Think  of  Winchester, 
with  all  its  altars  restored,  and  Romsey  Abbey,  too. 
Think  of  the  little  church  I  showed  you  the  other 
day — only  a  village  church,  yet  with  the  full  beauty 
of  Catholic  worship.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  up  in 
Town  for  a  couple  of  nights,  and  on  the  Wednesday 
evening  I  went  down  to  a  big  church  in  the  East 
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End  I'm  very  fond  of,  to  the  eight  o'clock  service 
there.  Well,  that  great  church  was  nearly  filled 
with  really  poor  people,  for  Devotions  and  an 
Address.  And  that's  not  just  once  in  a  way,  but 
every  week.  Instead  of  Mass  four  times  a  year, 
there  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  churches  and 
cathedrals  where  it  is  said  daily,  and  there  are 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  go  regularly 
to  their  Confession. 

"Well,  what  about  it,  Audrey?  What's  made 
the  difference  in  such  a  short  time  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  see,  Uncle  Will.  It's  all  because  of  the 
Oxford  Movement,  I  suppose." 

"  Yes,  it  is  indeed.  If  those  men  hadn't  fought 
and  suffered,  and  endured  to  the  end,  none  of  these 
things  would  have  happened." 

"  Only  I  wish  they  hadn't  had  to,"  said  Audrey, 
always  rather  tender-hearted.  "  Poor  old  Dr.  Pusey 
especially,  left  without  his  wife  and  without  his 
great  friends,  and  all  those  horrid  Heads  against 
him,  and  not  allowed  to  preach  even." 

"  Well,"  said  Father  Leslie  gravely,  "it's  always 
been  so.  No  great  things  have  been  done  except 
through  suffering.  We  follow  a  crucified  Saviour, 
who  won  salvation  for  us  by  his  suffering,  and  always 
'  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  has  been  the  seed  of  the 
Church.'  You  can  see  the  result,  won  by  the 
suffering  of  Pusey  and  his  friends,  and  it's  a  result 
which  «we  haven't  got  to  the  end  of  yet.  Every 
week  now  there  are  fresh  recruits  to  the  Catholic 
cause.  Very  quietly,  but  very  surely,  their  numbers 
grow.  Sometimes,  in  a  little  village  like  this,  people 
are  difficult  to  move,  and  one's  apt  to  get  dis 
couraged,  and  then,  in  a  letter  or  some  other  way, 
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you  hear  of  one  here  and  another  there  coming  to 
the  true  Catholic  Faith. 

"  Do  you  know  that  thing  of  Clough's,  Kathleen  ? 
I  often  think  of  it : 

"  '  But  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking, 
Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain, 
Far  back,  through  creeks  and  inlets  making, 
Comes  silent,  flooding  in,  the  main/ 

"  So  cheer  up,  Audrey.  The  battle's  not  won  yet, 
but  we're  winning  all  along  the  line.  It  all  depends 
now  on  whether  we  are  true  to  the  ideal  and  willing 
to  suffer  for  it,  if  need  be,  and  whether  you  youngsters 
are  ready  to  pick  up  the  torch  as  we  drop  it." 

"  Uncle  Will,"  said  John  quietly,  putting  his  arm 
through  his  uncle's,  as  they  walked  across  the  lawn, 
"  could  I  be  a  priest  some  day  ?" 

"  Most  certainly  you  could,  John.  Don't  talk 
much  about  it,  but  keep  it  always  before  you,  and 
if  God  wills,  you'll  be  a  priest,  and  such  a  priest 
as  some  of  these  were,  strong  to  suffer  in  a  good 
cause,  if  need  be." 


CHAPTER  IX 

A  DAY  AT  OXFORD 

"  I  THINK  we  might  go  over  to  Oxford  tomorrow, 
Kathleen,"  said  Father  Leslie  to  his  sister  next  day, 
"  if  that  suits  you  all  right  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  should  love  it.  What  time  ought  we  to 
start  ?" 

"  Well,  it's  a  good  long  run.  I  should  think 
about  half -past  nine.  Then  we  can  do  part  of  our 
sight-seeing  in  the  morning,  have  lunch  at  the 
Randolph,  and  go  on  again  after  lunch/' 

"  Yes,  and  tea  at  a  shop,  and  finish  up  with 
Evensong  at  the  Fathers'  church,"  said  Miss  Leslie. 
"  Bed-time,  you  young  people;  you'll  have  a  long 
day  tomorrow." 

Next  day  was  sunny  and  clear,  with  a  little  breeze 
blowing,  and  the  Vicarage  party  started  off  in  very 
good  spirits. 

"  I'm  glad  Uncle  Will  said  that  last  night  about 
the  results  of  it  all,"  said  Audrey.  "  I  was 
getting  most  frightfully  down  about  the  whole 
thing." 

"  Silly  cuckoo !"  was  John's  brotherly  retort. 
"  You  might  have  known,  if  you'd  thought,  that 
things  aren't  so  bad  now.  Look  at  Uncle  Will's 
church  here,  and  I  don't  know  what  yours  is  like, 
but  the  church  we  go  to  at  school's  all  right.  The 
Vicar's  awfully  decent,  too." 

"  Yes,"  said  Audrey,  "  of  course  it's  different  now; 
60 
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only  Uncle  Will  went  on  and  on,  and  it  all  sort  of 
sounded  so  fearfully  depressing/' 

"  Look,"  said  Father  Leslie,  turning  round,  "  you 
can  see  Oxford  now — '  the  city  of  spires/  as  some 
one  called  it  ";  and  soon  they  were  driving  through 
the  rather  unattractive  outlying  districts  of  Oxford, 
and  up  the  Iffley  road. 

"  There's  the  Cowley  Fathers'  church  on  your 
right/'  said  Father  Leslie.  "  We'll  come  back 
there  later  on.  There's  one  of  the  Fathers  coming 
out  ";  and  the  children  looked  with  interest  at  a  tall 
figure  in  cassock  and  broad-brimmed  hat,  with  his 
cloak  thrown  over  his  shoulder. 

"  Are  they  monks  ?"  asked  John. 

"  Yes,  the  first  to  revive  the  Religious  Life  for 
men  in  our  Church.  The  whole  Church  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Cowley  for  the  standard  they  set  up 
and  have  maintained. 

"  Look,  there's  Magdalen.  We  must  stop  here  a 
minute";  and  he  pulled  up  the  car  just  before 
Magdalen  Bridge. 

The  old  grey  tower  stood  there  in  the  sunshine, 
beautiful  and  stately  as  ever,  with  its  background 
of  blue  sky,  and  Father  Leslie  looked  up  at  it 
silently  for  a  minute,  thinking  of  happy  under 
graduate  days  spent  beneath  its  shadow. 

"  How  beautiful  it  all  is  !"  said  Audrey  quietly, 
as  her  eyes  wandered  from  the  grey  old  tower  to 
the  river  flowing  placidly  beneath  the  bridge. 
"  There's  a  sort  of  feeling  about  it  I  can't  exactly 
describe." 

Her  aunt  and  uncle  both  smiled. 

"  A  good  many  people  have  that  '  sort  of  feeling  ' 
about  Oxford,"  Miss  Leslie  said.  "  There's  no  other 
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place  quite  like  it.  Will,  hadn't  we  better  put  the 
car  up  and  walk  about  now  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  we  had.  I'll  drive  very  slowly 
down  the  High,  so  that  they  can  see  it  all.  Look, 
there's  St.  Mary's,  where  Newman's  wonderful 
sermons  were  preached.  But  you  can't  see  properly 
from  the  car.  Here's  the  Randolph.  We'll  leave 
the  car  here,  and  walk  back  and  see  the  colleges  and 
St.  Mary's  properly." 

And  a  wonderful  morning  they  spent,  wandering 
in  and  out  of  the  old  colleges  and  admiring  the 
beautiful  grass  in  the  peaceful  college  gardens. 

Oriel,  of  course,  had  a  special  charm  for  them, 
with  their  newly  awakened  interest  in  the  Oxford 
Movement,  but  they  loved  it  all. 

"  Where's  Keble  College  ?"  said  John,  as  they 
emerged  from  the  gateway  of  St.  John's.  '  You've 
still  got  that  up  your  sleeve,  Uncle  Will." 

"It's  a  little  further  on,"  said  Father  Leslie. 
"  Look,  that's  the  Pusey  House  over  there." 

"  What  is  it,  another  college  ?" 

"  No;  it  was  built  in  memory  of  Pusey,  and  there 
are  always  several  priests  there,  to  work  among  the 
undergraduates  and  look  after  the  splendid  library 
and  do  theological  and  literary  work. 

"  Now,  Audrey,  you  ought  to  feel  still  more 
cheered  up.  Here  we  are  in  Oxford,  where  Pusey 
and  Keble  were  so  hated  and  distrusted,  and  yet 
there's  a  lasting  memorial  to  Pusey,  built  by  public 
subscription,  and  after  lunch  I'll  show  you  the 
college  built  in  memory  of  Keble." 

"  Yes,  I  was  silly,"  said  Audrey,  "  but  it  was  your 
fault,  Uncle  Will.  You  made  it  all  sound  so  fright 
fully  sad." 
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The  long  drive  had  made  them  all  hungry,  and 
soon  they  were  enjoying  a  good  lunch  at  the  Ran 
dolph,  and  listening  with  great  interest  to  the 
comments  on  Oxford  of  a  party  of  Americans  at  the 
next  table. 

"  They  talk  funnily/'  said  John,  "  but  they  seem 
awfully  keen  about  it  all." 

"  I  expect  they  think  you  talk  funnily.  I  often 
think  Americans  put  us  to  shame  with  their  real 
love  for  old  places  and  old  things.  Now,  would  you 
two  like  to  go  out  by  yourselves  for  a  bit,  while  I 
have  a  pipe  ?  And  I  expect  your  aunt  would  be 
glad  of  a  rest.'1 

"  How  long  shall  we  be  ?"  asked  Audrey. 

"  Well,  it's  two  now.  Come  back  about  half -past, 
and  don't  get  lost." 

Off  they  went,  and  were  soon  spending  their 
pocket  money  lavishly  on  picture  postcards  of 
Oxford  and  little  pieces  of  china  with  the  college 
arms  or  views  of  Oxford  on  them. 

"  Look,  Audrey,  here's  a  topping  little  thing  like 
a  mug,  with  a  picture  of  the  High  on  it,"  said  John. 
"  I  shall  get  that  for  Aunt  Kathleen." 

"  And  I  shall  get  this  ash-tray  with  the  Magdalen 
arms  on  it  for  Uncle  Will,"  said  Audrey.  "He's 
always  knocking  his  ashes  about,  and  this'll  be 
a  hint.  Come  on,  John;  it's  nearly  half -past 
two." 

They  were  soon  back  at  the  Randolph,  displaying 
their  treasures  to  their  uncle  and  aunt  with  some 
pride. 

"  '  Freshers'  delights  '  we  used  to  call  these  sort 
of  things,"  murmured  Father  Leslie  to  his  sister. 
"  Yes,  Audrey,  I  like  it  most  awfully,  and  I'll  try 
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and  remember  to  use  it.    Now  we  must  be  off 
again. 

"  We've  seen  most  of  the  colleges,  but  I  want  to 
go  back  into  St.  Mary's  Church,  so  that  you  can  try 
and  picture  it  all;  then  we'll  see  Keble,  and  then 
I  must  take  you  on  the  river  in  a  punt,  just  for  the 
sake  of  old  times." 

This  programme  was  faithfully  carried  out,  and 
as  the  children  sat  in  the  dark  old  church  they  were 
able  to  picture  it  crowded  with  dons  and  under 
graduates  listening  to  Newman's  beautiful  voice  or 
Pusey's  deep  utterances,  as  they  preached  the 
sermons  which  were  to  rouse  the  Church  in  England 
from  her  long  sleep.  Then  out  to  Keble,  that  great 
memorial  to  a  humble  parish  priest,  who,  brilliant 
scholar  as  he  was,  lived  and  died  in  a  country  village, 
and  was  yet  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  Oxford 
Movement. 

After  Keble,  they  retraced  their  steps,  and  at  last 
found  themselves  down  by  the  Cherwell,  where 
Father  Leslie  hired  a  punt.  This  was  a  new  form 
of  boating  to  Audrey  and  John,  and  consequently 
exciting.  At  first  they  were  content  to  watch  their 
uncle  as,  with  coat  off  and  shirt-sleeves  well  rolled 
up,  he  punted  them  steadily  up  the  river;  but 
presently  Audrey  begged  to  try. 

"  It's  not  nearly  so  easy  as  it  looks,  Audrey,  but 
you  can  try." 

"  Just  to  stick  the  pole  in,  first  one  side  and  then 
the  other,"  said  John.  "  I  should  think  even  you 
could  do  that  all  right,  old  girl." 

'  You  wait,  John,"  said  his  sister  threateningly. 
"  Oh,  Uncle  Will,  the  wretched  thing's  sticking  in  the 
mud.  What  shall  I  do  ?  It's  going  to  pull  me  in  !" 
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"  I  told  you  it  wasn't  so  easy  as  it  looked.  .  .  . 
There,  that's  better.  Shove  it  along." 

Audrey  persevered  for  a  time,  and  then,  rather 
hot  and  breathless,  transferred  the  pole  to  John, 
who  promptly,  with  a  vigorous  push,  ran  the  punt 
aground  under  the  willow  trees  on  the  bank. 

"  Very  good,  John,"  said  his  uncle  sarcastically. 
"  I  always  did  like  the  shade  of  the  willows  on  the 
Cher.  No;  stop  jumping  about — you'll  be  over 
board.  I'll  have  to  get  her  off  for  you,  but,  mean 
while,  we'll  stay  here  for  a  bit.  Isn't  it  jolly, 
Kathleen  ?  Look  at  the  sky  through  the  branches. 

'  Yes,  doesn't  it  bring  back  old  times  ?  There's 
no  place  like  Oxford.  Look,  there's  a  man  in  a 
Canader." 

'  What's  that  ?"  asked  John,  ever  of  an  enquiring 
mind. 

"  A  Canadian  canoe. 

Oh,  it's  youth  in  a  Canader 

With  the  willow  boughs  to  shade  her,'  " 

hummed  his  uncle,  rather  sleepily,  as  he  lay  back 
looking  at  the  blue  sky  through  the  willows. 

"  Well,  now,  I  suppose  we  must  make  a  start, 
and  I  must  get  this  old  barge  off  the  mud  bank, 
where  John  has  so  kindly  put  her." 

They  walked  back  into  the  town,  had  tea  at  a 
shop,  collected  their  car  from  the  Randolph,  and 
drove  off. 

"  Shall  I  just  run  them  up  Boar's  Hill,  Kath  ?" 
said  Father  Leslie,  as  they  were  starting.  "  It's 
right  out  of  our  way,  but  we  get  a  jolly  view  of 
Oxford." 
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'  Yes,  do,"  said  his  sister;  and  soon  they  were  up 
the  hill,  and,  getting  out  of  the  car,  stood  looking 
down  on  Oxford,  with  its  spires  and  towers  golden 
in  the  evening  sunlight. 

"  What  history  the  old  place  has  seen!"  said  Father 
Leslie,  after  a  few  minutes'  silence,  "and  not  least 
the  Movement  we've  been  talking  about,  and  the 
great  and  good  men  who  were  its  leaders. 

"Well,  have  you  liked  Oxford?"  he  added, 
turning  to  his  nephew  and  niece. 

"  I've  simply  loved  every  minute  of  it,"  said 
Audrey.  "I'll  never  forget,  Uncle  Will.  Some 
how,  now  I've  seen  the  places,  it  makes  it  all  so  much 
more  real.  I  could  just  see  Newman  preaching 
in  St.  Mary's,  and  Dr.  Pusey  going  quietly  about 
Oxford  and  in  and  out  of  those  rooms  in  Tom  Quad 
you  showed  us,  and  the  crowds  at  the  Sheldonian 
when  the  Proctors  vetoed  the  censure  on  Tract 
Ninety." 

John  was  sitting  on  the  short  turf,  clasping  his 
knees,  his  grey  eyes  gazing  thoughtfully  over  the 
city  beneath.  He  said  nothing.  John  was  a  boy 
of  few  words  as  a  rule,  and  his  uncle,  looking  at  his 
intent  gaze,  checked  the  question  he  had  begun. 
But  a  few  minutes  later  John  was  engaged  in  trying 
to  entangle  his  sister's  legs  in  a  long  bramble  runner, 
amid  her  indignant  remonstrances. 

"  John  has  vision,"  said  Father  Leslie  to  his  sister, 
as  they  strolled  on  ahead  towards  the  car.  "  If  he 
doesn't  let  it  go  at  school  or  college,  he'll  go  far. 
He  doesn't  say  so  much  as  Audrey,  but  I  think  the 
spirit  of  the  Oxford  Movement  has  gripped  him  " ; 
and  he  told  his  sister  of  the  boy's  newly  awakened 
desire  to  be  a  priest.  "  Only  time  can  tell  if  it's 
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really  his  vocation,"  Father  Leslie  added,  "  but 
somehow  I  think  it  is,  and  that  hell  go  through 
with  it." 

"  What  about  Audrey  ?"  said  Miss  Leslie.  "  When 
she  was  quite  a  small  child  Hilary  used  to  think 
she'd  be  a  Religious,  but  I  can't  see  any  signs  of 
that  now." 

"  It's  a  difficult  age,  fourteen  to  sixteen,"  said  her 
brother.  "  It  may  come  back  or  it  may  not. 
Anyhow,  she's  quite  a  nice  child,  and  getting  much 
more  keen  about  her  work.  I  envy  them  their 
youth,  sometimes." 

"  Why,  Will,"  said  his  sister,  surprised,  "  thirty- 
two's  no  great  age." 

"No,  but  youth  has  such  opportunities.  How 
ever,  as  you  say,  I'm  not  quite  antediluvian  yet. 
I  want  to  have  a  serious  talk  with  you,  Kath,  one 
evening." 

His  sister  looked  at  him  curiously,  but  said  nothing. 
"  Now,  come  along,  you  two;  we  shall  just  be  in  time 
to  finish  our  day  with  Evensong  at  the  Fathers' 
church." 

And  soon  they  were  down  the  hill,  across  Oxford, 
and  driving  up  the  Iffley  road  again.  The  church 
seemed  curiously  cool  and  still  and  apart  from  the 
busy  world  outside.  Father  Leslie  and  John  took 
their  places  on  one  side,  Miss  Leslie  and  Audrey  on 
the  other,  and  soon  the  organist  crossed  the  rood- 
loft  to  the  organ,  and  the  choir-boys,  followed  by 
the  Fathers,  came  in. 

Evensong  was  familiar  enough  to  the  children, 
but  this  seemed  different  somehow,  with  less  of  the 
earthly  about  it,  as  the  boys'  voices  rose  and  fell 
in  the  ancient  music  of  the  Church.  The  sun  was 
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setting,  and  its  rays  caught  the  crucifix  on  the  rood, 
and,  as  the  choir  sang  the  hymn  "  There  is  a  blessed 
Home  "  to  a  beautiful  haunting  melody,  something 
of  the  inner  meaning  of  the  religion  of  the  Crucified, 
some  deeper  desire  to  tread  in  that  path  of  suffering 
of  which  the  hymn  speaks,  dawned  in  their  hearts. 
Very  vague  and  inarticulate  it  was,  but  that  day  in 
Oxford  sowed  seeds  which  were  to  bear  much  fruit 
in  the  years  to  come. 


CHAPTER  X 

BAPTISM  AND  THE  BLESSED  SACRAMENT  ATTACKED 

"  WELL,  we're  pretty  nearly  getting  to  the  end  of 
our  talks  on  the  Oxford  Movement,"  said  Father 
Leslie,  a  few  days  later.  "  Two  or  three  more  ought 
to  finish  it." 

"  It's  been  awfully  good  of  you,  Uncle  Will,"  said 
Audrey.  "  I've  loved  them.  It's  simply  marvellous 
the  way  you  know  it  all,  without  books  or  anything." 

"Yes;  what  about  your  essay,  Audrey?"  asked 
John  teasingly.  "  I  bet  you  won't  be  able  to  reel 
it  off  like  Uncle  Will." 

"  Of  course  I  shan't.  Sometimes  it  seems  per 
fectly  hopeless  to  try,  and  then  sometimes  I  feel  so 
frightfully  keen  about  it  all  that  I  think  I  can  write 
something  quite  decent." 

"  You  can't  tell  till  you  try,"  said  her  uncle. 
"  You'll  have  to  let  me  see  it,  Audrey.  Well,  now 
we  must  go  on. 

"  The  long  struggle  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
From  Newman's  secession  until  Keble's  death  in 
1866,  one  attack  on  the  Revival  followed  another. 
There  were  attacks  on  ritual,  and  riots  and  the 
prosecutions  and  imprisonments  because  of  it. 
But  there  were  fierce  attacks  on  doctrine,  too,  all 
the  time.  You  know  what  I  mean  by  doctrine  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't,"  said  John. 

"  It  means  teaching,  and  in  this  instance  the 
teaching  of  the  Church.  Baptismal  regeneration, 
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which  I've  explained  before,  is  one  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  so  is  the  Real  Presence 
of  our  Lord  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Well,  both 
these  doctrines  were  violently  attacked. 

"In  1851  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  was  an  old- 
fashioned  High  Churchman,  had  refused  to  institute 
a  man  called  Gorham  to  a  living,  because  the  Bishop 
considered  that  Gorham  did  not  believe  in  Baptismal 
regeneration.  Gorham  appealed  to  the  Privy 
Council,  and  they  gave  judgment  in  his  favour. 
This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  Oxford  Movement 
men,  and  again  priests  and  lay-people  in  large 
numbers  joined  the  Church  of  Rome." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  quite  see  why,"  said  Audrey. 

"  It  was  because  they  felt  that  the  truth  of  one 
of  the  two  great  Sacraments  had  been  denied. 
According  to  the  Privy  Council,  Baptism  wasn't 
much  more  than  a  form  of  admission  into  the 
Church,  instead  of  being,  as  the  Catholic  Church  has 
always  held,  a  new  birth  and  a  cleansing  from  all 
stain  of  sin.  A  lot  of  men  went  over  to  Rome  on 
account  of  this  judgment,  whose  loss  was  keenly 
felt — Manning,  who  afterwards  became  a  Cardinal, 
Wilberforce,  and  many  others.  Still,  after  all, 
the  Privy  Council  was  only  a  secular  court,  with 
no  real  jurisdiction  over  the  Church,  and  its  judg 
ment  didn't  shake  the  stronger  men;  Pusey,  Keble, 
Marriott,  Mozley,  and  Church  still  stood  firm. 
But  there  was  a  regular  panic  about  it.  The  Prime 
Minister,  Lord  John  Russell,  was  largely  responsible 
for  a  '  No  Popery  '  and  '  anti-Puseyite  '  scare,  and 
Pusey  and  his  followers  had  a  harder  time  than  ever. 

"  Then,  in  1854,  the  other  great  Sacrament  was 
attacked.  Archdeacon  Denison  was  prosecuted  for 
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teaching  the  Real  Presence  in  two  sermons  preached 
in  Wells  Cathedral.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
tried  the  case  at  Bath,  and  condemned  the  Arch 
deacon  to  be  deprived  of  his  vicarage  and  arch 
deaconry.  The  court  seemed  to  have  been  extra 
ordinarily  ignorant  of  the  doctrine  of  the  English 
Church,  which  had  been  held  by  men  whose  word 
no  one  questioned,  like  Bishop  Andrewes.  Denison 
appealed,  and  the  judgment  was  reversed.  There 
was  one  very  good  result  of  this.  Pusey  published 
a  treatise  on  '  The  Real  Presence,'  proving  that  this 
doctrine  was  taught  by  the  English  Church,  as  it 
is  by  the  whole  Catholic  Church.  Here  is  a  bit  from 
that  treatise  I  think  you'd  like: 

"  '  From  Syria  and  Palestine  and  Armenia;  from 
Asia  Minor  and  Greece;  from  Thrace  and  Italy; 
from  Gaul  and  Spain;  from  Africa  proper  and 
Egypt ;  and  Arabia  and  the  Isles  of  the  Sea ;  wherever 
any  Apostle  has  taught,  wherever  any  Martyr  has 
sealed  with  his  blood  the  testimony  of  Jesus;  from 
the  polished  cities,  or  the  Anchorites  of  the  desert, 
one  Eucharistic  voice  ascended,  "  Righteous  art 
thou,  O  Lord,  and  all  thy  words  are  truth.  Thou 
hast  said,  '  This  is  my  Body.  This  is  my  blood/ 
Hast  thou  not  said,  and  shalt  not  thou  do  it  ?  As 
thou  hast  said,  so  we  believe." 

"  That's  fine/'  said  John.  "  I  like  the  sound  of 
it." 

"  Yes,  it  is  fine,  and  the  attack  on  the  Real 
Presence  rallied  a  good  many  of  the  old  High 
Churchmen  to  Pusey 's  side,  as  well  as  men  like 
Canon  Carter,  who  was  afterwards  Warden  of 
Clewer  for  so  many  years,  and  Dr.  Neale  of  East 
Grinstead. 
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'  There  was  one  more  attack  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Real  Presence,  in  1869,  when  the  Church 
Association  prosecuted  Mr.  Bennett  of  Frome  for 
teaching  it.  However,  this  time  a  very  learned 
judge,  Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  decided  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Bennett,  and  the  Privy  Council  upheld  him. 
After  this,  there  were  no  more  attacks  on  that 
doctrine. 

'  This  sounds  a  bit  dry,  I  expect,"  broke  off 
Father  Leslie,  rather  suddenly.  "  But  I  do  hope 
you  understand  that  all  this  time  the  Church  was 
simply  fighting  for  her  life,  and  that  her  worst 
enemies  were  some  of  her  own  members — that  was 
what  made  it  so  frightfully  hard.  It's  difficult  to 
make  it  clear  to  you  two  that  pretty  well  everything 
depended  on  the  Church  in  England  holding  on  to 
Catholic  doctrine." 

'  You  know,  we've  got  a  lot  more  sense  than  you 
seem  to  think,"  said  Audrey.  "  Even  John  has." 

"  Even  John  !  I  like  that,"  said  her  brother 
indignantly.  "  I  understand  all  right — just  as 
much  as  you  do." 

"  Well,  try  and  explain  it,  then,  Audrey,"  said 
her  uncle. 

"  Dr.  Pusey  and  the  rest  were  frightfully  keen 
that  our  Church  shouldn't  break  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  Catholic  Church,"  said  Audrey. 

'  Yes;  and  what  were  the  chief  points  she  had  to 
hold  on  to  ?" 

"  The  Apostolic  succession  and  the  priests  being 
ordained  by  Bishops,  because  that  meant  that  we 
hadn't  broken  the  chain,  and  had  the  true  Sacra 
ments." 

"  Very  good,   Audrey.     I   think  you've  got   it. 
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Now,  what  about  these  two  great  Sacraments  we've 
been  talking  about  ?" 

"  Can  I  have  a  shot  at  answering,  Uncle  Will  ?" 
said  John.  "  I  think  I  know." 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  said  his  uncle. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  wouldn't  have  been  much 
good  holding  on  to  the  succession  if  the  Church  had 
gone  and  taught  all  the  wrong  things/'  said  John, 
rather  hesitatingly. 

"  Yes,  that's  all  right,  only  I'd  like  a  little  more," 
said  Father  Leslie. 

"  Pusey  and  his  lot "  began  John. 

"John,  don't  talk  of  them  like  that, "said  his 
aunt.  "  It  sounds  so  disrespectful." 

"  Sorry,  Aunt  Kathleen.  I  feel  most  awfully 
respectful,  really.  Well,  anyhow,  the  Oxford 
Movement  men  fought  for  what  Catholics  had 
always  taught,  and  the  others  wanted  something 
quite  different — more  like  the  Dissenters." 

"  Good,"  said  his  uncle.  "  Now,  Audrey,  what 
is  the  true  Catholic  doctrine  always  taught  by  the 
Church  about  those  two  Sacraments  ?" 

"  That  in  Baptism  you  are  born  again,  as  God's 
children,  and  all  stain  of  sin  is  washed  away,  and 
that  our  Lord  is  really  present  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament;  that  he  really  comes  to  us  under  the 
forms  of  bread  and  wine,"  said  Audrey  reverently. 

'  Yes.  How  does  the  Catechism  put  it  ?"  asked 
Father  Leslie. 

"  '  The  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  which  are 
verily  and  indeed  taken  and  received  by  the 
faithful.'  " 

'  Yes,  that's  very  good.  I  feel  rather  proud  of 
my  pupils.  Well,  I  hope  and  think  now  you've 
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got  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  whole  Movement,  and 
what  it  stood  for,  and  what  it's  done. 

"  There  was  the  beginning,  with  the  Tracts  and 
the  sermons.  There  were  all  the  various  attacks, 
some  on  doctrine,  some  on  ritual.  There  were  the 
secessions  to  Rome,  led  by  Newman,  and  the 
prosecutions  for  doctrine  and  ritual.  I  could  go 
on  for  ages  about  it." 

"Well,  do  go  on;  we're  not  a  bit  tired,"  said 
Audrey. 

"  All  right,"  said  her  uncle.  "  Well,  where  were 
we  ?  You  might  almost  have  thought  now  that 
the  Movement  was  dead.  But  that  was  far  from 
being  the  case.  Keble,  Pusey,  Mozley,  and  others 
went  on  writing,  and  both  Keble  and  Pusey  were 
getting  more  and  more  known  as  spiritual  advisers 
and  confessors.  The  practice  of  Confession  had 
never  quite  died  out.  It  is  plainly  taught  in  the 
Prayer  Book,  and  had  always  been  supported  by  the 
great  Anglican  Divines.  Now  all  over  England 
the  practice  of  private  Confession  grew,  and  with  it 
a  deepening  of  personal  spiritual  life  in  those  who 
used  it,  which  greatly  furthered  the  cause. 

"  Of  course  it  was  attacked,  as  all  the  other 
Catholic  doctrines  were  attacked,  but  it  was  difficult 
for  the  Protestant  party  to  make  any  headway, 
because,  as  Dr.  Moberley  of  Winchester  said, '  this 
point  is  impregnable  according  to  the  Prayer  Book.' 
The  opposing  party  found  it  so;  the  Prayer  Book 
taught  it,  the  later  English  Divines  upheld  it,  as 
well  as  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Catholic  Christen 
dom.  So  next  they  resorted  to  slander.  There 
was  nothing  too  bad  to  say  about  priests  who  heard 
Confessions,  or  people  who  went  to  Confession." 
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"  Stop  a  minute,  Will/'  said  Miss  Leslie. 
"  Couldn't  you  just  run  through  the  Prayer  Book 
teaching  about  Confession  ?  I  think  everyone 
should  have  it  at  their  fingers'  ends." 

"  Certainly,"  said  her  brother.  "  You  remember 
that,  at  our  Lord's  first  appearance  to  all  his 
Apostles  together  after  the  Resurrection,  he  gave 
them  the  '  power  of  the  keys  ' — that  is,  the  power  of 
pronouncing  Absolution — 'whose  sins  ye  forgive, 
they  are  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  ye  retain,  they  are 
retained.'  Ever  since  then  in  the  Church  of  God 
that  power  has  been  handed  down.  .  .  .  John, 
just  run  and  fetch  a  Prayer  Book,  will  you  ?  There's 
one  on  the  study  mantelpiece.  .  .  .  Thank  you. 
Well,  here  is  the  Ordination  of  Priests.  You  will 
find  that  the  Bishop,  as  he  ordains  each  priest,  says, 
as  he  lays  his  hands  on  his  head,  '  Receive  the  Holy 
Ghost  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  priest  in  the 
Church  of  God;  whose  sins  ye  forgive,  they  are 
forgiven,  and  whose  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained  ' 
— in  the  same  words,  you  see,  in  which  our  Lord 
gave  the  power  to  the  Apostles.  Then,  in  the  long 
exhortation  in  the  Communion  Service,  the  people 
are  told  very  carefully  how  dangerous  it  is  to  come 
to  Communion  in  unrepented  sin,  and  that  if  their 
consciences  are  not  quite  at  rest  they  are  to  come  to  a 
priest  and  receive  '  the  benefit  of  Absolution.' 

"  What's  a  benefit,  Audrey  ?" 

"  Something  that's  good  for  you." 

'  Yes,  so  that,  as  our  Church  tells  us  that  Absolu 
tion  is  a  benefit,  we  are  certainly  right  in  saying 
that  she  not  only  allows  private  Confession,  but 
encourages  it. 

"  Then,  one  more  point,  in  the  Visitation  of  the 
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Sick  the  priest  is  told  to  '  move  ' — that  is,  to  urge — 
the  sick  person  to  make  a  special  confession  of  his 
sins  if  his  conscience  is  troubled,  and  then  it  gives 
the  form  of  Absolution  which  is  always  given  after 
sacramental  Confession.  You  will  see  it  is  quite 
definite  and  authoritative.  Here  it  is  in  the  Prayer 
Book.  The  priest  says,  '  By  his  authority  com 
mitted  unto  me,  I  absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins/ 
Well,  you  know  all  that,  really,  don't  you  ?" 

"  I'd  rather  forgotten,"  said  Audrey.  "  Of  course 
I  learnt  it  all  before  I  was  confirmed.  What  I  can't 
make  out  is  why  they  made  such  a  fuss  about  people 
going  to  Confession." 

"  The  devil  hates  it,"  answered  her  uncle;  "I 
think  that's  why.  He  knows  that  humble,  penitent 
Confession,  persevered  in  against  all  difficulties,  is 
one  of  the  strongest  weapons  against  him.  You'll 
find,  both  of  you,  as  you  grow  up,  any  amount  of 
temptations  to  give  up  your  Confessions.  But  I've 
never  yet  known  anyone  who  did  it  who  didn't  go 
back  in  their  spiritual  life.  It's  almost  invariably 
the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge." 

"  The  Vicar  at  our  church  won't  let  any  fellow 
be  a  server  who  doesn't  go  to  Confession,"  said  John. 
"  He  says  we've  got  to  have  '  clean  hands  and  a 
pure  heart/  ' 

"  Quite  right,"  said  Father  Leslie;  "  and  the  very 
first  sermon  Pusey  preached  after  his  two  years' 
suspension  was  one  on  '  The  entire  Absolution  of  the 
penitent.'  So  you  have  on  one  side  a  storm  of 
opposition  and  abuse,  and  on  the  other  Catholic 
doctrine  and  practice  spreading  slowly  but  surely 
over  England." 

"  It's  all  rather  thrilling,  isn't  it  ?"  said  Audrey. 
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"  I  wonder  if  we  shall  ever  have  such  exciting 
times/' 

"  There  are  plenty  of  battles  to  be  fought  still. 
You  needn't  be  afraid  that  it's  all  finished.  Pres 
ently  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  work  that's 
going  on  now.  The  Oxford  Movement  isn't  a  dead 
thing  by  any  means." 

"  That's  all  right,"  said  John.  "  I'm  glad  they've 
left  a  bit  for  us  to  do." 

"  I  say,  Uncle  Will,  have  you  settled  anything 
about  the  choir  treat  ?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Father  Leslie;  "I'm  going  to 
take  the  boys  up  to  see  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster, 
and  then  I  thought  of  the  Zoo,  and  finishing  up  with 
Evensong  at  All  Saints',  Margaret  Street." 

"  What  a  day  !"  said  Miss  Leslie.  "  But  I  think 
they'll  like  it,  if  the  singing  at  All  Saints'  doesn't 
make  them  too  much  out  of  heart  with  their  own, 
poor  boys." 

"  Good  for  them,"  said  Father  Leslie;  "  it'll  give 
them  an  ideal.  Do  you  two  want  to  come  ?" 

"  Rather  !"  said  Audrey  and  John,  with  one  voice. 
"  It'll  be  topping." 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  RELIGIOUS  ORDERS 

"  TODAY  I  want  to  go  back  a  little,"  said  Father 
Leslie,  as  they  settled  themselves  in  their  accustomed 
places,  "  and  tell  you  about  one  of  the  greatest 
results  of  all  of  the  Oxford  Movement — the  revival 
of  the  Religious  Orders." 

"  That  means  monks  and  nuns,  I  suppose,"  said 
Audrey.  "  Hadn't  there  been  any  left  at  all  ?" 

"No,  I  think  there  were  none.  The  suppression 
of  the  Religious  Houses  by  Henry  VIII  had  been 
carried  out  very  thoroughly,  and  all  their  revenues 
seized.  Protestantism  had  nearly  stamped  out  even 
all  desire  for  such  a  life,  and  it  would  have  seemed 
almost  impossible  to  revive  it. 

"  A  great  French  preacher,  Pere  Lacordaire,  had 
said  that  the  Church  of  England  was  no  true  branch 
of  the  Catholic  Church  because  she  had  not  the 
power  to  revive  within  herself  the  Religious  Orders. 
But  the  contrary  was  to  be  proved.  In  1841,  helped 
and  encouraged  by  Dr.  Pusey,  Miss  Marian  Hughes 
took  Life  Vows  as  a  Religious.  She  became  Mother 
Superior  of  the  Community  of  the  Holy  and  Un 
divided  Trinity,  Oxford,  and  when  she  died,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-one,  there  were  thirteen  hundred 
professed  Religious  in  the  Church  of  England." 

"  It  seems  almost  incredible,"  said  Miss  Leslie. 

"  It's  true,  nevertheless,"  said  Father  Leslie;  "  and 
who  can  tell  how  much  the  Church  owes  to  the 
Religious  Orders  ?" 
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"  Uncle  Will,"  said  Audrey,  "I  wish  you'd  explain 
a  bit  about  them.  I  still  feel  as  if  I  didn't  properly 
understand." 

"  What  don't  you  understand,  Audrey  ?" 

"  Well,  why  do  some  people  have  to  be  monks 
and  nuns,  and  how  do  they  know,  and  why  do  you 
say  the  Church  owes  such  a  lot  to  them  ?" 

"  That's  a  good  many  questions  in  one,  but  I'll 
try  and  answer  them .  To  begin  with ,  God  has  always 
given  to  some  this  special  vocation,  to  leave  all  and 
follow  him.  Do  you  remember  the  parable  of  the 
rich  young  man  ?  Well,  he  was  living  the  life, 
as  we  should  say  now,  of  an  ordinary  good  Christian 
in  the  world,  but  our  Lord  wanted  him  for  something 
beyond  that.  He  asked  him  to  give  up  his  home 
and  his  money  and  everything  he  had,  and  to 
follow  him." 

"  And  he  wouldn't  go,"  said  John. 

"No;  he  felt  it  was  too  hard  a  call.  But  it  is 
sometimes  thought  that  he  did  go,  later.  I  hope 
he  did,"  Father  Leslie  added  thoughtfully.  "  Ever 
since,  till  the  great  break  with  Catholic  tradition 
at  the  Reformation,  there  has  always  been  this 
vocation,  and  the  revival  of  Catholic  doctrine  and 
practice  almost  necessarily  meant  a  revival  of  the 
Religious  Life,  since  it  had  always  been  one  of  its 
results. 

"  Now  your  next  question,  Audrey.  '  How  do 
people  know  when  they  are  called  ?'  Well,  I  think 
the  only  answer  to  that  is  that  God  speaks  to  them. 
They  hear  a  Voice,  which  calls  them,  very  gently, 
but  very  insistently.  Nearly  always  this  Call  comes 
to  those  who  are  doing  good  work  in  the  world,  or 
who  care  a  good  deal  for  its  pleasures.  A  voice 
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within  seems  to  say  to  them,  '  Leave  all  and  follow 
me.'  I've  known  people  who've  put  it  off  for  years, 
because  there  seemed  too  much  to  give  up." 

"  Do  they  always  come  in  the  end  ?"  said  Audrey. 

"  Not  always,"  answered  Father  Leslie,  very 
gravely.  "  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  lost  vocation, 
one  of  the  saddest  things  on  earth." 

There  was  a  little  silence,  as  the  children  pondered 
over  this  new  thought. 

"  Now,  to  answer  the  other  part  of  your  question, 
Audrey.  Why  do  I  say  that  the  Church  owes  so 
much  to  its  Religious  Orders  ?  Well,  for  many 
reasons.  In  the  early  days  because  they  kept 
religion  alive  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  in  the  old 
rough  days  learning  and  scholarship  might  have 
almost  died  out  had  it  not  been  kept  alive  by  the 
Religious  Houses.  All  the  beginnings  of  modern 
charitable  work  sprang  from  them,  too — hospitals 
and  so  on — and  they  alone,  almost,  stood  for  the 
gentler  virtues  of  mercy  and  pity  and  humility, 
when  such  things  were  looked  upon  as  mere  weakness. 

"  Then,  in  our  day,  one  can  hardly  over-estimate 
what  they  have  done  for  the  cause  of  Religion. 
There  are  the  men  Religious.  You  youngsters  can't 
know  yet,  but  I  hope  you  will  some  day,  what  we 
owe  to  them.  I  told  you  a  little  about  Cowley  the 
other  day,  but  there  are  other  communities  of  men, 
too,  who  do  magnificent  work  for  God,  in  Missions 
at  home  and  abroad  and  Retreats,  as  Confessors, 
in  training  young  men  for  the  priesthood,  and  many, 
many  other  ways. 

"  Then  there  are  the  women's  Orders,  too  many 
to  mention,  and  they  have  indeed  been  '  cultivators 
of  the  seed,'  as  a  Bishop  said  the  other  day.  Just 
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think  for  a  minute  of  one  of  our  great  Religious 
Houses — a  Teaching  Order,  for  instance,  which 
teaches  the  Catholic  Faith  to  generation  after 
generation  of  girls  and  sends  them  out  into  the  world 
to  pass  it  on;  or  a  Nursing  Order,  always  taking  in 
new  patients,  who  are  often  quite  ignorant  about 
religion,  and  who,  during  long  weeks  of  illness,  come 
to  see  the  beauty  of  it,  and  are  perhaps  confirmed, 
or  make  their  first  Confession,  and  return  to  their 
homes,  too,  determined  to  pass  it  on.  Think  of  the 
nurses  who  work  in  such  places  and  of  the  girls 
trained  there.  They  are  '  spiritual  power-houses/ 
as  someone  else  said. 

r<  Then  think  of  the  Sisters  who  work  in  the  slums 
of  our  great  towns.  I  know,  from  my  own  ex 
perience,  that  they  can  get  into  touch  with  the  poor 
in  a  quite  different  way  from  anyone  else." 

"  Why  can  they,  I  wonder  ?"  said  Audrey. 

"  Well,  it's  the  power  of  sacrifice,  I  suppose. 
The  Bishop  whom  I  quoted  just  now  also  said  that 
the  Religious  Life  was  the  greatest  witness  to  God 
that  the  world  has.  I'm  getting  a  bit  out  of  your 
depth,  aren't  I  ?  What  about  you,  John  ?" 

"  Well,  I  do  see  it,"  said  John.  "  I  see  about  the 
call  and  all  that,  but  not  quite  about  that  last  part 
about  being  a  witness." 

"Well,"  said  Father  Leslie,  "it's  like  this. 
Nowadays  there  are  a  very  great  number  of  people 
who  are  out  for  their  own  advantage  and  not  much 
else;  it  may  be  pleasure,  or  money,  or  ambition,  or 
comfort,  but  it's  for  themselves.  Well,  there  are 
plenty  of  others  who  are  not  like  that,  who  do  care 
more  than  anything  else  for  God  and  his  Church. 
But  I  suppose  the  Religious  Life  is  such  an  absolute 
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proof  to  people  that  there  are  some  who  don't  live 
for  themselves,  because  they've  given  up  for  God 
all  prospect  of  the  three  things  that  people  value 
most — riches,  home  life,  and  independence. 

"  A  worker  among  girls  in  the  London  police 
courts  told  me  a  little  while  ago  that,  again  and 
again,  she  found  that  the  one  good  influence  in  the 
lives  of  these  poor  girls  had  been  that  of  some  Sister. 
'  Well,  anyway,  they  ain't  out  for  this  world's  goods/ 
is  what  they  say  to  her." 

"  I  see,"  said  John  thoughtfully.  "  It  sounds  a 
bit  as  if  everyone  who  cared  ought  to  be  a  monk 
or  a  nun." 

"  Nonsense,  John  !  I  told  you  it  was  a  special 
call.  God  doesn't  call  everyone  to  that  life,  or 
anything  like  everyone." 

"  Only  the  very  good  ones,  I  suppose,"  said 
Audrey. 

"  Certainly  not,  Audrey,"  said  Father  Leslie 
again,  very  emphatically,  "  and  they'd  be  the  first 
to  say  so.  It's  entirely  a  matter  of  a  call.  No  one 
knows  why  God  calls  some  and  not  others,  least  of 
all,  generally,  the  people  who  are  called,  but  it's 
certainly  not  because  they  are  better  than  other 
people.  People  can  lead  saintly  lives  in  any  calling. 
Dr.  Pusey  wasn't  a  Religious,  nor  Keble,  to  take 
only  two.  They  weren't  called  to  that  life.  If  they 
had  been  they'd  have  answered  the  call.  I  haven't 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  about  that.  The  Church 
wants  every  sort  of  person.  She  couldn't  do  without 
her  Religious,  but  she  wants  priests  and  missionaries, 
and  doctors  and  teachers,  and  tradesmen  and 
labourers.  Whatever  you  do,  take  broad  views. 
Don't  narrow  things  down,"  he  added. 
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"  Well,  all  right,  Uncle  Will.  We  won't  if  we  can 
help  it,  but  it's  not  so  easy  to  understand  all  at  once. 
Can  I  ask  one  more  thing  about  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  of  course  you  can." 

"  Well,  what  about  the  monks  and  nuns  that  never 
come  out,  and  don't  do  any  work.  Are  they  any 
good  ?  They  don't  seem  much,  to  me." 

"  There  you  are  again,  Audrey,  jumping  at  con 
clusions.  To  begin  with,  there  aren't  any  that  do 
no  work.  The  enclosed  Orders  do  all  their  own  work, 
and  it's  by  no  means  light  work,  either.  In  some 
of  them  a  great  deal  of  beautiful  illuminating  and 
other  work  is  done.  I've  seen  some  lately  from  a 
modern  Benedictine  Convent  which  would  compare 
quite  well  with  the  work  of  the  older  Benedictines. 
But  the  great  work  of  the  enclosed  Orders  is  that  of 
prayer,  and  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the  Church 
and  the  world  need  prayer  it  is  now." 

"  Why  do  some  go  into  one  kind  of  community 
and  some  another,  Uncle  Will  ?"  asked  John. 

"  It's  a  '  call  within  a  call,'  if  you  can  understand 
what  I  mean,  John.  I  don't  think  there  are  very 
many  who  are  really  suited  to  a  Contemplative 
Order.  It's  such  a  very  special  vocation,  and  needs 
special  spiritual  gifts.  We  couldn't  do  without 
the  Contemplative  Orders.  I  suppose  they,  perhaps 
more  than  any  others,  are  what  I  told  you  before, 
the  '  spiritual  power-houses  '  of  the  Church.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  really  to  compare  the  Active  and  the 
Contemplative  Orders.  They  supplement  each  other, 
and  the  Church  can't  do  without  either.  But  I  do 
think  that  sometimes  priests  run  the  danger  of  losing 
vocations  altogether  by  letting  people  think  they 
have  contemplative  vocations  when  they  haven't." 
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"  What  makes  you  think  that,  Will  ?"  asked  his 
sister. 

"  Well,  simply  by  the  numbers  who  seem  to  try 
their  vocation  in  a  Contemplative  Community,  and 
then  go  straight  back  to  the  world.  Please  don't 
think  I  don't  value  the  Contemplative  Life,  Kathleen. 
No  one  does  so  more  than  I.  But  I  do  think  there's 
a  danger,  and  that  a  good  many  of  those  who  are 
turned  back  from  the  Contemplative  Life  might  have 
found  their  vocation  in  an  Active  Community. 

"  Well,  do  you  two  think  you  understand  pretty 
well  now  ?" 

"  I  think  so,"  said  Audrey.  "  It's  a  special  call, 
and  you  know  if  you've  got  it  because  the  thought 
always  comes  back  to  you,  whether  you  want  it  to 
or  not;  and  if  you're  called,  you've  got  to  give  God 
everything.  And  some  are  called  to  work  for  God, 
like  teaching  or  mission  work,  or  nursing,  and  some 
to  prayer." 

'  Yes,  that's  right.     Do  you  understand,  John  ?" 

'  Yes,"  said  John.  "I've  always  thought  rather 
a  lot  about  those  old  monks,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  didn't  know  much  about  the  ones  we  have  now  till 
you  told  us.  I  don't  see  Audrey  ever  being  a  nun, 
do  you,  Uncle  Will.  She's  a  jolly  sight  too  fond  of 
talking." 

'  You  shut  up,  John,"  said  Audrey,  with  sisterly 
vigour.  "  I  can  stop  talking  all  right  if  I  want  to. 
Thanks  awfully,  Uncle  Will.  I  did  want  to  know 
about  what  it  all  meant." 

"  Well,  you  understand  now,  I  hope.  From 
1841  onwards,  all  through  the  Movement,  the 
Religious  Communities  increased  in  the  most 
wonderful  way.  I've  told  you  about  the  Profession 
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of  Miss  Hughes  in  1841,  and  in  1849  she  founded 
the  Community  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity 
in  Oxford. 

"  In  1844  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  John  Manners,  and 
others  founded  a  Sisterhood  at  17,  Park  Village 
West,  N.W.,  and  this  was  directly  under  Dr.  Pusey, 
and  was  afterwards  joined  on  to  another  community 
at  Devonport,  founded  by  Miss  Sellon,  and  also 
under  Dr.  Pusey. 

"  Then  communities  began  to  spring  up  every 
where — St.  Thomas',  Oxford;  St.  Mary  the  Virgin, 
Wantage;  All  Saints';  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Clewer; 
St.  Margaret's,  East  Grinstead;  St.  Peter's,  Horbury ; 
St.  Peter's,  Kilburn;  the  Sisters  of  the  Church, 
Kilburn;  the  Sisters  of  Bethany,  and  many,  many 
others. 

"  At  Cowley,  and  later  at  Mirfield  and  Kelham, 
communities  for  men  were  founded  whose  influence 
has  spread  through  the  whole  world.  East  London, 
too,  owes  much  to  the  Society  of  the  Divine  Com 
passion,  and  now  the  Benedictine  Rule  has  been 
revived  at  Nashdom  Abbey." 

"  It  does  seem  simply  marvellous,"  said  Audrey, 
"  when  you  think  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Movement  there  weren't  any." 

About  ten  o'clock  that  night,  the  children  having 
gone  to  bed  some  time  before,  Father  Leslie  and  his 
sister  were  sitting  in  the  study,  each  absorbed  in  a 
book.  Suddenly  Miss  Leslie  shut  hers  up. 

"  I'm  going  to  bed,  Will,"  she  said. 

"  Wait  a  bit,  Kathleen,  if  you're  not  tired.  I 
want  to  talk  to  you." 

"I'm  not  a  bit  tired,  only  this  book  was  so 
stupid,"  said  his  sister.  "  What  is  it  ?" 
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"  Well,  you  know  I  told  you  the  other  day  I 
wanted  to  have  a  serious  talk  with  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  know.  You  rather  startled  me.  I've 
been  wondering  about  it." 

"  It's  this,"  said  Father  Leslie.  "  I  know  you'll 
be  decent  to  me  about  it,  Kath  ";  and  still  he  hesi 
tated  a  little. 

"I'll  try  to  be.     Do  go  on,"  said  his  sister. 

"  Well,  you  know  Jack  finishes  his  foreign  service 
at  Christmas  ?" 

"  1  hadn't  realized  that,"  said  Miss  Leslie.  "  Is 
he  coming  home  ?" 

"  Yes,  he's  going  to  be  quartered  at  Dover,  and, 
naturally  enough,  he  wants  to  have  the  children." 

"  Oh,  Will,"  said  his  sister  sadly,  "  how  we  shall 
miss  them  !" 

'  That's  not  all,  Kathleen.  It's  been  borne  in  on 
me  more  and  more  that  I've  got  too  soft  a  job  here 
for  a  young  man.  Jack  didn't  want  to  break  up 
my  home,  of  course,  but  he  did  throw  out  a  hint 
that  he'd  like  it  immensely  if  you  would  live  with 
him — part  of  the  time,  anyway." 

"  But  what  about  you,  Will  ?" 

"  That's  the  point.    As  soon  as  the  children  are 
settled  with  their  father,  I'm  going  to  offer  myself 
to  Cowley.     Of  course,  they  must  do  what  they  like 
with  me,  but  I  hope  eventually  they'll  send  me  to 
one  of  their  foreign  missions.    Anyhow,  I've  got  to 
go.     I've  been  seeing  that  more  and  more  lately." 
Miss  Leslie's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
"  We've  been  so  happy  here,  Will,"  she  said. 

'  Yes,  it's  jolly  hard  on  you,  Kathleen,  I  know," 
said  her  brother  sympathetically.  "  What  about 
living  with  Jack  ?" 
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"  I  don't  know.  I  can't  think  it  out  yet.  I'll 
go  and  start  him  with  the  children,  anyhow.  We 
needn't  tell  them  yet,  need  we  ?" 

"  Oh  no;  much  better  not  till  things  are  more 
settled." 

"It's  a  hard  life,  Will.  Do  you  think  you  can 
5tand  it  ?"  said  Miss  Leslie,  rather  wistfully,  as 
they  parted  for  the  night. 

"  I  don't  know,  but  I'm  going  to  have  a  shot  at  it. 
Good-night,  Kathleen.  You're  a  brick  not  to  make 
a  fuss." 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  DEATH  OF  KEBLE  AND  PUSEY 

"  I  RATHER  liked  that  parson  who  came  to  lunch/' 
said  John,  as  they  settled  themselves  on  the  lawn. 
"  Who  was  he,  Uncle  Will  ?" 

"  His  name's  Forbes,"  said  Father  Leslie.  "  Yes, 
he's  a  first-rate  fellow.  He's  a  Scotsman,  and  he  got 
a  scholarship  up  to  Trinity,  Cambridge,  and  did 
brilliantly  in  his  Mathematical  Tripos.  Then  he 
went  to  Ely  Theological  College,  and  since  his 
Ordination  he's  worked  down  in  a  slum  in  Ports 
mouth,  and  done  very  good  work.  Now  he's  just 
volunteered  for  Corea.  Of  course,  you  know  where 
that  is,  John  ?" 

"  Well,  I'm  not  sure,"  said  John  doubtfully. 
Somewhere  near  Japan,  isn't  it  ?  I  don't  know 
anything  about  it,  though." 

"  What  a  pity  he's  going  away  from  England !" 
said  Audrey.  "  I  hoped  he'd  come  and  stay  here 
sometimes.  He  was  such  fun." 

'  You  ought  to  be  jolly  glad,"  said  John  re 
provingly.  "  I  suppose  they're  heathen,  aren't 
they,  out  there,  Uncle  Will  ?" 

"  Yes,  John,  they  certainly  are.  I'm  glad  you've 
seen  young  Forbes.  He's  one  of  our  best,  and  it's 
excellent  that  he  should  volunteer  for  a  foreign 
mission.  One  of  the  many  results  of  the  Oxford 
Movement  has  been  a  tremendous  advance  in 
missionary  work.  It's  splendid  to  learn  the  faith 
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as  Forbes  did  up  at  Cambridge,  and  then  to  give 
his  life,  and  all  his  brilliant  gifts,  to  spreading  it 
among  the  heathen.  Corea's  such  a  wonderful 
mission,  too.  It  used  to  be  called  the  '  Hermit 
Kingdom/  a  queer  country,  shut  away  by  itself, 
and  not  letting  any  foreigners  in.  But  now  it's 
quite  different,  and  there  are  almost  unlimited 
opportunities.  The  whole  faith  is  taught,  they've 
got  a  beautiful  cathedral,  and  there  are  Sisters 
working  there,  and  a  good  many  native  priests,  as 
well  as  the  English  ones,  and  now  they  are  starting 
a  little  native  Sisterhood.  Forbes  will  be  an  enor 
mous  help.  You  simply  must  get  keen  about 
Missions,  Audrey.  Why  aren't  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  much  about 
them,  and  one  or  two  meetings  Mrs.  Musgrave  took 
me  to  when  I  stayed  with  her  were  terribly  stodgy." 

Father  Leslie  and  his  sister  smiled  at  each  other. 

"They  would  be,"  said  Miss  Leslie.  "Will, 
there's  a  U.M.C.A.  meeting  next  week  in  Carchester. 
Shall  we  go  and  take  these  two  ?  It's  rather  late, 
but  they'll  enjoy  that,  and  I'll  undertake  that 
Audrey  won't  find  U.M.C.A.  stodgy." 

"  Right,"  said  Father  Leslie,  "  we'll  take  them. 
But,  seriously,  Audrey,  don't  you  see  that  we  simply 
must  pass  on  our  good  things.  The  very  word 
'  Catholic  '  means  '  Universal,'  and  we're  no  good 
at  all  if  we're  narrow  and  selfish.  Our  Lord  himself 
told  us  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
Gospel." 

"  And  there's  nothing  so  thrilling  and  romantic 
as  foreign  mission  work,  really,"  broke  in  Miss  Leslie. 
"  Think  of  the  lonely  settlers  all  over  the  world, 
as  well  as  the  heathen,  in  the  prairies  of  western 
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Canada,  for  instance,  or  the  Australian  Bush,  and 
then  the  millions  of  heathen  in  India  and  China.  .  .  . 
Well,  perhaps  some  day  I'll  be  off  there  myself." 

"  I  see,"  said  Audrey  thoughtfully;  "  I  never 
thought  of  it  like  that.  Well,  are  you  going  on 
about  the  Movement,  Uncle  Will  ?" 

"  Yes,  we  must  get  on,  but  remember  it's  all  part 
of  the  same  thing.  The  Movement  would  have 
died  out  and  had  no  results  if  it  hadn't  kept  the 
missionary  spirit.  Well,  to  continue.  ...  At  first 
the  Movement  had  been  chiefly  among  scholars  at 
the  University,  but  now  it  spread  to  the  great 
towns,  and  especially  to  the  slum  districts.  Dr. 
Pusey  built  and  founded  anonymously  a  great 
church  called  St.  Saviour's  in  Leeds,  and  there 
followed  St.  Peter's,  London  Docks,  St.  Alban's, 
Holborn,  and  many  other  churches,  and  the  mission 
settlements  from  the  Universities  and  great  Public 
Schools.  It's  almost  impossible  to  tell  you  of  all 
the  splendid  men  who  lived  about  this  time,  and 
who  bore  such  bitter  attacks.  There  was  Father 
Mackonochie  and  Father  Lowder,  Father  Stanton, 
Canon  Body,  Canon  Carter,  and  many  others,  who 
were  persecuted  and  reviled  on  every  side,  and  who 
yet  held  firm.  The  Church  Association  even 
brought  actions  against  some  of  them,  and  there  were 
scandalous  riots  in  the  churches.  At  St.  Barnabas, 
Pimlico,  for  instance,  Sunday  after  Sunday  a  band 
of  Catholic  men  had  to  form  themselves  into  a  body 
guard  against  the  mob;  the  same  at  St.  George 's-in- 
the  East — worse  there,  if  anything. 

"  In  1859  the  Protestant  mob  got  hold  of  Father 
Lowder  and  tried  to  throw  him  into  the  dock. 
Only  twenty-one  years  after  that,  crowds  of  weeping 
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men  followed  his  funeral  procession  as  it  went  down 
the  streets  where  he  had  once  been  pelted  and 
abused.  Year  after  year  it  went  on.  There  were 
cruel  taunts  on  every  side;  even  Queen  Victoria 
urged  that  the  *  Puseyites  '  should  not  be  given 
preferment.  The  Bishop  of  Chester  said  that  the 
Movement  was  the  work  of  Satan,  and  other  Bishops 
agreed.  From  the  Bishops,  the  Press,  and  the 
Protestant  mob  alike  came  abuse  and  scorn,  in  ever 
increasing  measure.  But,  as  I've  told  you  before, 
persecution  never  succeeds,  and  gradually  the  tide 
began  to  turn. 

"  Wilkinson,  Vicar  of  St.  Peter's,  Eaton  Square, 
and  later  Bishop  of  Truro  and  then  of  St.  Andrew's, 
was  won  to  the  Catholic  Revival  largely  by  the 
bitterness  of  the  attacks  against  it.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  saintly  men  that  ever  lived,  and  with  a 
widespread  influence,  and  his  two  sermons  on 
'  Confession  '  and  '  Absolution  '  were  published  and 
sold  by  thousands  all  over  England.  Truth  will 
out,  and  the  leaders  of  that  day  made  themselves 
respected  in  spite  of  everything.  They  were  honour 
able  and  upright,  absolutely  fearless,  and  without 
the  slightest  wish  for  advancement  for  themselves. 

"  Except  at  the  beginning,  we  haven't  said  very 
much  about  Keble.  He  had  retired  to  a  country 
living  at  Hursley,  near  Winchester,  and  from  there 
he  quietly  but  steadily  helped  to  guide  the  Move 
ment.  Do  you  remember  how  brilliant  he  was  ? — 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  scholars  of  his  day.  Yet  he 
was  never  offered  any  preferment  whatever.  He  was 
never  even  made  an  Honorary  Canon  of  Winchester. 
It  seems  almost  incredible  now,  when  practically  the 
whole  Church  honours  his  memory.  I  don't  suppose 
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you  children  know  his  '  Christian  Year  '  even,  but 
at  the  time  it  was  written  it  went  into  one  edition 
after  another,  and  probably  did  as  much  or  more 
than  any  other  book  to  spread  the  Church's  teaching. 
Keble  may  have  seemed  rather  '  buried  '  and  out 
of  it  all,  but  Newman  said  of  him,  and  with  much 
truth,  that  he  was  the  '  true  and  primary  author  of 
the  Oxford  Movement/  He  was  a  saint,  gentle  and 
courteous,  a  true  English  gentleman,  yet  firm  as  a 
rock  where  principle  was  concerned. 

"  There  was  one  more  very  definite  attack  on  the 
Movement.  That  was  the  passing  of  the  Public 
Worship  Regulations  Act,  an  Act  passed  in  1874 
with  the  direct  purpose  of  putting  down  Catholic 
worship,  and  under  this  Act  five  men  were  even 
sent  to  prison  for  what  we  should  now  consider  the 
ordinary  decencies  of  worship." 

"  Were  they  really,  Uncle  Will  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed  they  were,  and  the  last  of  that  little 
band  who  suffered  imprisonment  for  their  faith 
has  lately  passed  to  his  rest — Arthur  Tooth. 

"  The  last  effort  of  the  Protestants  to  check  the 
rising  tide  was  the  prosecution  of  Bishop  King  of 
Lincoln.  Well,  they'd  gone  a  little  too  far  that  time. 
Have  you  ever  seen  a  picture  of  Bishop  King  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't  think  so." 

"  Here's  one.  Did  you  ever  see  a  more  saintly 
or  beautiful  face  ?  He  had  been  Principal  of 
Cuddesdon,  the  first  Theological  Training  College, 
and  there  he  was  loved  and  revered  by  everyone 
who  came  across  him.  All  over  England  there  were 
young  priests  who  felt  they  owed  their  very  soul  to 
Bishop  King,  so  that  this  prosecution  was  unpopular. 
The  judgment  was  given  in  favour  of  King,  and 
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public  opinion  turned.  But  the  storm  left  many 
wrecks  behind  it — men  worn  out,  mind  and  body, 
with  the  struggle — Mackonochie,  dying  alone  amid 
his  Scottish  hills,  Dr.  Neale,  mobbed  in  the  streets 
of  Liverpool  not  long  before  his  early  death,  and 
many,  many  others. 

"  Yet  still  the  seed  which  had  been  sown  so 
bravely,  grew  and  came  to  fruition,  spreading  slowly 
but  surely  over  England  till  everywhere  churches 
were  cleansed  and  beautified.  The  '  ornaments 
of  the  Church/  vestments,  and  so  on  (ordered  by 
a  rubric  of  Edward  VI's  Prayer  Book,  which  had 
never  been  cancelled),  were  restored.  The  Mass 
came  back  to  its  proper  place  as  the  chief  service 
of  Sunday.  In  hundreds  of  churches  weekly,  and 
even  daily,  Mass  was  restored,  and  Confessions  were 
heard  increasingly,  until  now  there  are  few  places  in 
England  where  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  one's 
Confession. 

"  The  Movement  went  steadily  forward,  in  spite 
of  all  its  losses,  spreading  more  and  more  into  the 
great  towns  and  all  over  England,  winning  to  it 
magnificent  men  like  Liddon,  whose  sermons  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  carried  the  message  far  and 
wide.  There  were  great  architects  and  painters, 
poets  and  musicians,  who  devoted  their  talents  to  the 
cause.  There  were  men  who  gave  their  all  for  the 
cause  of  Religious  Education,  like  Nathaniel  Wood 
ward,  who  founded  the  Woodward  Schools.  There 
were  great  merchant  princes,  one  of  whom,  with  his 
wife,  gave  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  to  found  a 
Religious  Community.*  So,  you  see,  it  was  not 

*  Benjamin  Lancaster,  Founder  of  St.  Peter's  Community, 
Kilburn,  in  1861. 
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only  the  clergy  who  were  won  to  the  Movement. 
It  won  also  the  love  and  devotion  of  laymen  of  every 
kind  and  calling,  as,  indeed,  it  does  still. 

"  Pusey's  work  was  finished.  Perhaps  no  one 
had  suffered  as  he  had,  and  always  he  had  gone  on, 
patient  under  the  storm  of  abuse,  holding  on  when 
his  best  friends  deserted  him,  still  working  for  the 
cause  when  at  times  all  seemed  lost.  And  with  him, 
too,  that  other  noble  leader  of  men,  John  Keble, 
the  brilliant  scholar,  shut  away  in  his  little  country 
Vicarage,  yet  hearing  always  the  storms  which  raged 
outside.  Like  Pusey,  Keble  was  always  patient  and 
gentle;  he  never  rendered  evil  for  evil,  but  quietly 
and  patiently  persevered,  writing  and  advising  until 
he  was  called  to  his  rest  in  1866.  And  Pusey  still 
went  on,  getting  older  and  more  feeble,  but  with  his 
gigantic  intellect  unimpaired,  getting  a  little  out  of 
the  main  current  of  events,  but  faithful  to  the  end, 
until  at  last  he,  too,  was  called  home  to  his  reward, 
in  September,  1882. 

"  I  must  read  you  Scott  Holland's  description 
of  Pusey's  funeral.  It's  one  of  the  most  vivid  things 
I  know.  This  is  it : 

"  '  What  a  passing  away  it  was  !  In  and  out  of 
that  doorway  in  the  south-west  corner  of  Tom  Quad 
the  wonderful  chief  had  gone,  ever  since  1826. 
Nobody  living  could  recall  the  time  when  he  was  not 
there.  And  all  the  amazing  days  had  come  and 
gone,  and  still  the  same  presence  belonged  to  the 
same  spot;  still  that  invincible  faithfulness  of  his 
persevered  and  persevered,  and  prayed  and  toiled 
and  loved;  still  the  grey  eyes  lifted,  now  and  again, 
and  let  the  prophetic  light  come  through;  still,  now 
and  again,  the  burdened  face  was  illuminated  by  that 
sudden  and  incomparable  smile,  which  Stanley  so 
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vividly  remembered.  Still  he  held  the  fort,  and 
never  swerved  or  shook;  still  he  spoke  and  wrote, 
and  studied  and  counselled.  It  was  as  if  the  whole 
past  was  made  present  to  us,  as  we  watched  him 
pass  to  and  fro. 

"  '  And  at  last,  the  end — so  long  delayed  as  to 
have  become  incredible — had  come.  The  old  man 
was  dead. 

"  '  And  up  from  every  corner  of  the  country 
came  creeping  the  old  men  to  whom  his  name  had 
been  a  watchword  and  an  inspiration.  .  .  .  We 
younger  men  watched  the  long  procession  of  men, 
whose  names  had  been  familiar,  but  whom  we  had 
never  before  seen  in  the  flesh.  On  and  on  they 
filed,  round  and  round  the  quadrangle,  bearing  the 
old  hero  home  to  his  rest,  laying  his  body  by  the 
side  of  the  wife  whom  he  had  so  absorbingly  mourned. 
As  they  turned  away  from  the  grave,  they  knew 
that  they  would  never  meet  again  in  such  a  company 
on  this  earth.' ' 

There  was  a  long  silence.  The  children  were 
back  in  the  past,  seeing  again  the  scene  so  won 
derfully  described;  seeing,  too,  something  of  the 
Vision ;  hearing — though  faintly  as  yet — the  trum 
pet's  call  to  the  younger  generations. 

"  Well,  that's  the  end,"  said  Father  Leslie,  getting 
up.  "  Next  summer  you  two  will  be  with  your 
father." 

"  We  shall  often  think  of  these  holidays,"  said 
Audrey.  "  They've  been  lovely.  But  you'll  be 
here,  Uncle  Will.  Can't  we  come  for  part  of  the 
time  ?" 

"  I  may  not  be  here,"  said  Father  Leslie.  "  If 
I  am,  you  shall  come.  Don't  let  it  all  go,  will  you  ?" 
he  added.  "  Those  who  followed  Keble  and  Pusey 
didn't,  and  we  are  holding  on  and  doing  all  we  can. 
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But  it  depends  on  the  young  ones,  growing  up  now, 
to  keep  the  torch  burning  and  hand  it  on.  You 
two'll  do  your  best,  won't  you  ?  And  remember,  if 
it's  to  be  worth  anything,  it's  got  to  cost." 

"  We'll  do  our  level  best,"  said  Audrey. 

"  Rather,"  said  John  emphatically.  "  You  may 
be  jolly  sure  I  shan't  forget,  Uncle  Will." 

Father  Leslie  and  his  sister  sat  long  in  the  garden 
that  night,  after  the  children  had  gone  to  bed,  till 
the  stars  came  out,  and  the  white  tobacco  plants 
showed  dimly,  as  they  sent  their  fragrance  into  the 
air. 

"It's  been  a  pleasant  summer,"  Father  Leslie 
said  at  last.  "  We  shall  often  remember  it,  Kath 
leen." 

'  Yes,"  answered  his  sister.  "  You  know,  I'm 
going  to  miss  you  horribly,  Will." 

"  I  know.  I  shall  miss  you  too,  and  the  country 
life  here,  and  many  things.  But  I've  got  to  do  it. 
I  don't  think  I'm  much  good,  really,  but  I  know  that 
God  wants  all  there  is  of  me." 

"  Well,  I  wouldn't  hold  you  back,  Will.  And  I 
think  the  children  are  going  to  be  really  keen. 
That's  a  comfort,  anyhow." 


CHAPTER  XIII 

BUT  THE   END   IS   NOT  YET 

"  AND  now  we  come  to  our  last  talk/'  said  Father 
Leslie. 

'  Yes,  worse  luck.  School  for  both  of  us  next 
week,"  said  Audrey.  "  Still,  we've  had  lovely 
holidays.  I'm  glad  I'm  not  John,  going  to  a  new 
school." 

"  I  expect  I  shall  soon  get  used  to  it,"  said  John 
philosophically,  "  and  I'm  jolly  glad  I'm  going  to 
Winchester.  What  are  you  going  to  talk  about 
today,  Uncle  Will  ?" 

The  "  talk  "  had  been  postponed  till  the  evening, 
owing  to  a  cricket  match  at  a  distant  village  in  the 
afternoon. 

It  was  growing  dusk,  and  Father  Leslie  and  his 
sister  pulled  their  chairs  up  to  the  open  french 
windows  of  the  study,  while  Audrey  and  John  sat 
on  the  rug  at  their  feet. 

It  was  very  quiet;  nothing  to  break  the  silence 
except  the  occasional  liquid  note  of  a  sleepy  thrush 
or  some  distant  sound  from  the  village. 

Father  Leslie  paused  for  a  minute  before  answering 
John.  He  was  conscious  of  a  great  longing  that 
these  two,  with  life  opening  out  before  them,  should 
get  hold  of  something  vital,  something  which  should 
make  them,  too,  ready  to  give  their  all  for  the  cause 
of  Christ. 

"  Well,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I  want,  if  I  can,  tonight 
97 
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to  show  you  how  the  work  of  the  Oxford  Movement 
is  still  going  on,  and  to  tell  you  about  some  of  its 
later  developments. 

'  You  know  how  it  all  began — first  the  great 
Catholic  doctrines  had  to  be  re-established  in  a 
Church  which  had  nearly  forgotten  them,  then  the 
dignity  and  beauty  of  Catholic  ceremonial  had  to  be 
gradually  brought  back.  And  together  with  this 
came  the  social  work  which  has  been  such  a  feature 
of  the  Catholic  Revival." 

"  What  do  you  mean  exactly  by  social  work  ?" 
asked  Audrey. 

"  I  mean  all  work  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the 
poor.  People  have  bodies  as  well  as  souls,  and  our 
Lord  when  he  was  on  earth  cared  for  both  and  taught 
his  followers  to  do  the  same. 

"  If  we're  Christians  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word, 
we've  got  to  work  to  make  it  possible  for  everyone 
to  live  in  clean  and  decent  conditions,  not  crowded 
together  in  places  that  aren't  fit  for  animals. 

"  Well,  Catholics  have  set  themselves  to  do  this, 
to  insist  on  better  housing  conditions,  and  to  raise 
public  opinion  about  the  awful  slums  which  disgrace 
our  big  towns.  I  think  we  may  be  proud  to  feel 
we've  given  a  lead  which  is  now  being  largely  followed 
everywhere. 

'  You  remember  I  told  you  how  the  Movement 
spread  from  the  Universities  to  the  big  towns. 
Well,  it  meant  that  priests  and  Sisters  and  others 
went  down  and  lived  right  in  the  poorest  parts  of 
London  and  other  places,  and  took  the  Church  to 
the  poor.  I  want  to  tell  you  about  one  splendid 
man,  a  priest  called  Father  Dolling.  I  thought 
you'd  be  specially  interested,  John,  because  he  was 
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the  Winchester  College  Missioner.  Since  the  Church 
woke  up  again  practically  every  college  and  big 
school  has  supported  a  mission  and  a  mission  priest 
in  a  poor  district  of  London  or  some  other  big  town. 
Winchester's  mission  is  in  a  slum  district  of  Ports 
mouth,  and  for  a  good  many  years  they  had  a  splendid 
man  there.  When  Father  Dolling  went  to  St. 
Agatha's,  Landport,  it  was  the  most  appalling  place, 
with  evil  rampant  everywhere." 

"  What  did  he  do  about  it  ?"  asked  John. 

"  Well,  he  simply  set  to  work  to  win  the  people 
and  to  attack  abuses.  He  kept  open  house  at  the 
Parsonage,  and  there  you  could  meet  every  kind  of 
person  imaginable.  The  Winchester  prefects  and 
older  boys  were  allowed  to  go  down  to  the  mission, 
two  at  a  time,  and  I've  heard  men  tell  of  having 
supper  there  with  a  fellow  just  out  of  prison  on  one 
side  and  a  colonial  Bishop,  or  some  other  Church 
dignitary,  on  the  other.  There  were  always  soldiers 
and  sailors  there,  and  Dolling  was  a  friend  to  them 
all — Winchester  boys  and  lads  from  the  slums  alike. 

"  He  got  Winchester  to  help  him  build  a  great 
gymnasium,  and  there  he  used  to  have  all  the  boys 
and  young  men  and  get  them  keen  on  boxing  and 
gym. — good,  clean  sport  which  kept  them  out  of  the 
streets.  He  made  friends  with  the  butcher  boys  from 
the  slaughter-house  near  by,  and  with  young  soldiers 
and  sailors  on  leave.  They  weren't  a  bit  shy  with 
him,  and  he'd  break  off  quite  easily  and  naturally, 
to  have  a  quiet  talk  with  some  fellow  who  wanted 
help.  They  came  to  their  Confessions  quite 
naturally,  with  Dolling  to  help  them." 

"  He  must  have  been  a  splendid  chap,"  said  John; 
"  tell  us  some  more." 
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"  Well,  there  was  no  end  to  what  he  did.  I  can't 
tell  you  half  of  it,  or  what  he  meant  to  Winchester, 
as  well  as  to  Portsmouth.  But  after  a  time  troubles 
came.  Dolling  wanted  to  teach  his  poor  people  in 
the  ways  that  appealed  to  them  most,  and  the 
Bishop  didn't  approve  of  some  of  his  services  or 
practices.  It's  too  long  and  too  sad  a  story  to  go 
into,  but  it  was  with  Dolling  as  it  had  been  with  the 
Wesleys — the  Church  didn't  know  how  to  use  his 
enthusiasm." 

"  He  didn't  leave  the  Church,  did  he  ?"  asked 
Audrey. 

"  Oh  no;  but  he  did  have  to  leave  St.  Agatha's, 
and  it  was  a  bitter  day  for  him  and  his  poor  people. 
I  want  to  read  you  a  little  bit  that  was  written  about 
him,  when  he  died,  by  a  Congregationalist,  a  Mr. 
Wray :  '  Many  a  prayer  will  be  said  in  his  memory 
by  young  men  and  women  who  were  led  to  the 
Saviour  by  him,  and  many  a  child  will  live  to  bless 
the  day  when  a  man  named  Dolling  turned  their 
garret  into  a  home,  and  brought  a  smile  to  their 
mother's  face.'  And  a  Roman  Catholic  paper 
wrote :  '  Until  he  could  preach  no  more,  until  his 
toil-broken  body  lay  down  in  final  rest,  he  begged 
and  sweated  for  his  poor.  God  give  him  sweet 
repose/ 

"  Well,  Dolling  was  magnificent,  an  outstanding 
personality,  so  I've  told  you  about  him.  But  there 
are  hundreds  of  men  doing  the  same  work  now — 
toiling  among  the  poor,  striving  to  get  better  housing 
and  better  conditions  for  the  poor,  and  to  help  them 
body  and  soul,  often  until  they,  too,  break  down, 
worn  out  with  the  struggle.  Now,  there's  one  more 
man  you  simply  must  know  about,  and  that's  the 
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late  Bishop  of  Zanzibar,  who  died  in  1924.  He 
wasn't  a  bit  like  Father  Dolling,  except  in  one  thing 
— his  burning  devotion  to  Christ  and  his  fellow-men." 
'  Yes/'  said  Miss  Leslie,  "  what  a  loss  we've  had 
in  him !  Shall  you  ever  forget  him  at  the  1923 
Congress,  Will  ?" 

"No,  I  should  think  not — nor  anyone  else  who 
was  there.  What  an  orator,  and  what  a  leader  of 
men  he  was !" 

"  But  Zanzibar's  in  Africa,  isn't  it  ?"  said  Audrey, 
rather  puzzled. 

'  Yes,  of  course  it  is.  And  Frank  West  on,  Bishop 
of  Zanzibar,  was  a  missionary,  first  and  foremost. 
His  whole  heart  went  out  to  the  Africans,  and  he  did 
a  wonderful  work  with  them.  Yet,  somehow,  we  all 
looked  on  him  as  a  leader  in  the  Church  at  home,  too. 
He  was  at  home  for  the  first  Anglo-Catholic  Congress 
in  1920.  That  was  the  first  great  meeting  of  Anglo- 
Catholics,  and  Bishop  West  on  was  tremendously 
cheered  up  and  inspired  by  it. 

"  There  was  a  great  appeal  for  foreign  missions 
at  that  Congress,  and  a  wonderful  response.  Do  you 
remember,  Kathleen  ?  Well,  you  couldn't  well 
forget,  could  you  ?" 

"No,  I  should  think  not,"  said  his  sister;  "the 
people  simply  poured  in  all  the  money  they'd  got, 
and  their  rings  and  jewellery." 

"  How  splendid  !"  said  Audrey.  "  How  much 
did  they  get  ?" 

"  Over  forty-three  thousand  pounds,"  answered 
her  uncle,  "  and  that  wasn't  all.  Everyone  was  so 
keen,  and  lonely  Catholics  from  the  country  went 
back  cheered  up  and  inspired,  and  somehow  we  all 
felt  very  much  '  We  are  not  divided ;  all  one  body 
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we/  Then,  in  1923,  Bishop  West  on  was  asked  to  be 
chairman  at  the  second  Anglo-Catholic  Congress, 
and  came  home  on  purpose  for  it.  How  I  wish  I 
could  make  you  understand  what  it  was  like ! 
He  made  a  wonderful  chairman,  and  his  zeal  and 
passionate  love  for  our  Lord  impressed  even  those 
who  didn't  agree  with  his  views. 

"  But  the  climax  and  best  part  of  all  was  his  last 
address.  The  Albert  Hall  was  packed,  and  his 
splendid  voice  rang  out  in  a  great  appeal  for  love 
of  God  and  man. 

'  You  see,  Bishop  West  on  carried  conviction 
because  he  was  so  utterly  sincere.  I'll  read  you 
part  of  a  description  of  his  great  speech: 

'  You  could  not  escape  from  his  insistent 
passion,  his  passionate  love  of  God,  his  consuming 
pity  for  the  sons  of  men.  A  great  wave  of  emotion 
flooded  the  assembly  ...  it  was  not  only  what  he 
said,  it  was  his  character  and  its  reality  which 
dominated  the  crowd.  He,  at  least,  had  the  right 
to  say  such  things,  and  to  make  such  an  appeal. 
He  had  himself  leaped  the  gulf  which  separated 
Europeans  from  Africans;  he  had  forsaken  all  to 
follow  his  Master.  There  was  no  doubt  that  he  had 
found  Jesus  in  the  Sacrament  of  his  Love,  and  there 
was  no  doubt  that  he  had  served  Jesus  in  the 
persons  of  the  poor  and  the  despised.'  ' 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  minutes  as  Father 
Leslie  leant  back  in  his  chair,  and,  looking  out  into 
the  garden,  now  growing  dim  in  the  evening  light, 
saw  once  again  that  figure  standing  in  the  great 
Hall,  and  heard  once  more  the  passionate  appeal 
to  follow  the  living  Christ. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  end  bit,  Will  ?"  said  his 
sister  at  last. 
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"  Almost  word  for  word,"  said  her  brother. 

"  '  You  cannot  claim  to  worship  Jesus  in  the 
Tabernacle  if  you  do  not  pity  Jesus  in  the  slums.  .  .  . 
You  have  your  Mass,  you  have  your  altars,  you  have 
begun  to  get  your  tabernacles.  Now  go  out  into 
the  highways  and  hedges,  and  look  for  Jesus  in  the 
ragged  and  the  naked,  in  the  oppressed  and  the 
sweated,  in  those  who  have  lost  hope,  in  those  who 
are  struggling  to  make  good.  Look  for  Jesus  in 
them,  and  when  you  have  found  him,  gird  yourself 
with  his  towel  of  fellowship,  and  wash  his  feet  in  the 
person  of  his  brethren/  ' 

Audrey  and  John  listened  spellbound.  Their 
uncle  was  a  somewhat  reserved  man,  and  far  from 
emotional.  Yet  tonight,  as  he  quoted  the  words 
of  the  great  Bishop,  even  the  children  could  feel 
that  he  was  deeply  moved. 

"  Uncle  Will,"  said  Audrey  at  last,  "  it's  all  so 
big  and  splendid,  I'm  simply  longing  to  be  grown 
up,  to  see  what  I  can  do  to  help." 

"  You  needn't  wait  to  be  grown  up,  Audrey. 
The  Church  needs  keen  Catholic  boys  and  girls  quite 
as  much  as  grown-up  people.  If  you're  keen  yourself, 
you  simply  can't  help  infecting  others.  As  someone 
once  said,  '  Religion  isn't  taught,  it's  caught.' ' 

"  Yes,  I  see,"  said  Audrey.  "  You've  got  to  pass 
it  on  somehow  or  other.  When  I  was  confirmed  I 
wanted  terribly  badly  to  be  good  myself,  but  this 
is  more — bigger,  somehow,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  Uncle  Will,  shall  I  tell  them  my  plan  ?"  said 
John  shyly. 

"  Yes,  John,  do;  they'd  like  to  hear." 

"  Well,  if  I  can  get  through  school  and  the  'Varsity 
decently,  Uncle  Will  thinks  I  might  be  a  priest 
some  day,"  said  John. 
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"Oh,  John,  how  splendid  ! ' '  said  Audrey.  ' '  Well, 
I'll  be  something.  I  feel  now  as  if  I  simply  must — 
perhaps  a  Sister,  or  perhaps  a  missionary  or  a  worker 
in  those  awful  slums.  Oh,  Uncle  Will,  I'm  sorry 
these  holidays  are  over;  they've  been  different  from 
any  others,  and  we've  learnt  heaps." 

"  Well,  now  you've  got  to  go  and  work  it  out 
practically  in  your  own  lives.  You've  both  got  to 
work  hard,  and  play  hard,  at  school,  and  be  true 
soldiers  of  your  King  all  the  time.  I  always  like 
that  bit  in  the  Baptismal  Office, '  I  do  sign  thee  with 
the  sign  of  the  Cross,  in  token  that  thou  shalt  not 
be  afraid  to  confess  the  faith  of  Christ  crucified, 
but  manfully  to  fight  against  sin,  the  world,  and 
the  devil,  and  continue  Christ's  faithful  soldier  and 
servant  unto  thy  life's  end.' ' 

And  looking  out  into  the  deep  indigo  sky,  where 
now  the  stars  began  to  appear  one  by  one,  some 
thing  of  the  Vision  began  to  dawn  on  the  boy  and 
girl  just  setting  out  on  life's  journey,  and  a  deep 
desire,  which  the  years  to  come  could  not  efface, 
to  give  their  young  lives  to  the  service  of  the  Lord 
who  had  trodden  the  way  before  them  himself,  and 
had  laid  down  his  life  so  willingly  for  them. 
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